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MR. LAING’S AMENDMENT. 


N addressing a sympathetic andience at the Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, Mr. Disraeli gave them the comforting assur- 
ance that the interests of the Conservative party had not beer 
lost sight of in framing the Government Reform Bill. Most people 
had been previously led to the same conclusion, amongst other 


things, by the circular which Mr. Spofforth addressed to the | 
Tory electioneering agents throughout the country; and if any 


doubt remained upon the point, this has been finally set at 
rest by the scheme for the redistribution of seats, which has 


It was certainly not without cause that Mr. Disraeli, in laying 


it before the House, deprecated the imputations to which it | 
might be exposed “in the freedom of Parliamentary conver- | 
sation; ” for it is difficult to imagine any plan bearing upon its | 


face a more thoroughly party character, or devoted more singly 


to a party end. Out of forty-five seats obtained by the | 


disfranchisement of small or corrupt towns, twenty-five are 


boroughs. 


Mr. Disraeli’s expression, the weight of the rural has been 
increased in comparison with that of the urban interest, 
Besides the positive addition which is made to the number of 
county members, the creation of all but two of the new borough 
seats contributes to eliminate the town element from the coun- 
ties, and thus tends, pro tanto, to remove a check upon the 
preponderance of the territorial and landlord class. That is 
obviously the case with regard to the fourteen out of the 
fifteen new boroughs which will send members for the first 
time; and even in the case of the division of the Tower 
Hamlets, means have been found to carry on the same opera- 
tion, by including in Hackney a portion of the county of 
Essex. The members conferred upon Salford and Merthyr 
Tydvil are in fact, all that can be treated as a pure and 
uncompensated addition to the strength of the borough 
representation. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
Boundary Commissioners have yet to commence their labours, 
which will certainly end in a considerable extension of 
the boundaries of our largest towns, and of course a corre- 
sponding diminution of urban influence upon the county 
constituencies. If to those considerations we add the further 
one, that in all probability the lower class of householders in 
the small boroughs will be found very accessible to Tory prin- 
ciples when presented to them in combination with beer, we 
shall have said quite enough to show that Mr. Disraeli had 
very good warrant for his assertion that the Reform Bill is not 
unlikely, after all, to turn out a very tolerable measure, from 
Merchant Taylors’ or Carlton Club point of view. We 


caunot deny the skill with which he has- manceuvred to attain | 


this end, or the clever mixture of adroitness and audacity 
with which he has entrapped a considerable section of the 
Liberal party into becoming his accomplices; but on the other 
hand, we are not less astonished at the cowardice or the 
faithlessness to their principles which led so many members of 
the Opposition to desert their party on the division upon Mr. 
Laing’s amendmest. It is true that in the first instance Mr. 





Disraeli threw out a hint that its adoption might be fatal to | 


| the Bill, but it was plain from the manner in which he subse- 
| quently withdrew or qualified his words, that he was only 


playing a game of “ brag,” and that he was for once frightened 
at his own boldness. After accepting so much from their 
opponents, the Government would scarcely have thrown up their 
Bill because the House of Commons had given a third member 
to six of the largest English towns—still less would they have 
ventured to appeal to the country on such an issue. Distasteful 
as the proposition might be to them they would have swallowed 
it as they have done so many others; and there is indeed so 


| little reason to fear that they would have “strained at the 
so far been successfully forced upon the House of Commons. | 


gnat after swallowing the camel,” that we must attribute the 
desertions from our ranks on this occasion far less to anxiety 
about the fate of the Bill than to a secret reluctance to give 
legitimate effect to the popular principles which it professes to 
embody. 

Nothing could have been more moderate than Mr. Laing’s 
proposition, nor could anything have been more sophistical 


| than the grounds on which it was opposed by Mr. Disraeli. 
given to counties, while only nineteen are conferred upon | 
That, however, conveys only an imperfect idea of 

the extent to which the county has been strengthened at the | 
expense of the borough representation—or to which, adopting | 
| nice regard to arithmetic’ or any strict reference to the equal 


It is perfectly true, and indeed it is admitted by every one 
whose opinion is entitled to consideration, that it is impossible, 
so long as we retain our present system of representation, to 
apportion members either to population or to electors, with any 


distribution of political power. But, on the other hand, it is 
equaily true, as Mr. Laing remarked, that when we are re- 
opening a great constitutional question and revising our system 
of representation, we ought to redress those more glaring 
anomalies with regard to the distribution of seats which offend 
the common sense of the country. Unless we do this, we 
lay the foundation of future agitation. And next to obtain- 
ing a measure which shall be an approximately fair settle- 
ment of the question, there is nothing so important as that it 
should be one which shall remove the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform from the domain of practical politics for at least the 
present generation. But we confess we do not see how that 
end is to be attained if Parliament should insist upon main- 
taining the monstrous practical absurdity of giving the same 
number of members to six small boroughs the aggregate popu- 
lation of which is only 20,728 persons, and to six large cities 
the aggregate population of which is not less than 1,681,000. 
Great as that anomaly now is, it will probably be materially in- 
creased by the extension of the borough boundaries to which we 
have already alluded; and it is certain to be aggravated every 
year by the rapid growth of the population of such towns as 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, contrasted with the 
stagnant or positively decaying condition of places like Arundel, 
Lyme Regis, or Honiton. It is said, indeed, that a town is as 
well represented by two members as by four; but although 
Mr. Disraeli condescended to use that argument, he must have 
been aware that it is utterly inconsistent with the theory of 
our existing system of representation. On what ground except 
their greater importance do some boroughs have two members 
while others have but one; or on what ground does the present 
Government propose to add to the representation of Salford 
and Merthyr Tydvil, and of several counties, unless it is 
because they have not that weight in the councils of the nation 
to which they are entitled P No one can deny that the opinions 
of the people of Somersetshire, for instance, are perfectly 
represented by the four members who now sit for that county. 
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But the Government, nevertiieless, propose to divide the county 
into three instead of two divisions ast present, and to give it 
six members instead of four. Of course, this ehange can only 
be justified on the ground that the 332,000 people who live in 
Somersetshire have a right to more influence than they now 
possess. But if that beso, why should not the same argument 
be equally good for an increase in the Parliamentary power of 
Liverpool which has a population of 482,000, and has at present 
only two members? It would, however, be idle to hunt down 
an argument which cannot be used seriously. The real gist of 
the Conservative objection to increasing the representation of 
our large towns lies in the theory that it is desirable, neces- 
sary, and just, to balance the influence of the rural and the 
urban constituencies. 

To that theory, and to the deductions which are drawn from 
it, we entertain several objections. In the first place, it is only 
a remnant of that more general theory of class representation, 
of which we heard so much last year. We can quite under- 
stand that when it was thought requisite to protect the middle 
class from being swamped by the lower—the trading from 
being overborne by the labouring class—it should also have been 
deemed right to divide the country into urban and reral, and 
provide for each section artificial barriers against the pre- 
ponderance of the other. But then we have this session got 
over all our old fears on the subject of “swamping.” We are 
all alike, Englishmen; and both Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby 
have recently assured us that there is not the least reason to 
suppose that any class will place itself in opposition to any 








and contradictory a nature as to astound us by their audacity 
and unfitness. That Mr. Disraeli should turn out a Radical 
Tory or a Tory Radical no more surprises us than that the 
rider in a circus who first figures as an ancient Roman should 
finish his career in the ring as Apollo or a British seaman 
having in the meanwhile gone through the intermediate stages 
of an old woman, an Irish peasant, and Mr. Pickwick, Mr. 
Disraeli is not to be judged by the ordinary run of men. But 
when we go below the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
into the highways, we do not look for that wonderful dexterity 
of disguise, and that profound disregard for congruity which 
enables him to lead his party wherever he chooses to bring 
them. We think the type must be rare, the growth and 
development of the species almost impossible. It appears, 
however, that if nature cannot provide a monster, art may do 
something. When the American public wanted a mermaid, 
the great Barnum was not long in satisfying the requirement. 
He fashioned the creature with consummate impudence out of 
the most improbable materials, and by means of a label, a 
legend, and a picture, passed off a monkey and a fish for a 
sea nymph of the purest breed and the fiercest temper. What 
Barnum did for his museum Mr. Disraeli and his friends have 
been trying to do for the country. They wish to exhibit to us 
a Conservative working man—a living nondescript represen- 
tative of the amazing school of politics of which Coningsby is 
the head-master. It has apparently taken some time to find 
this rara avis. His manufacture from the raw state was not 
effected without considerable difficulty. One can scarcely 





other class, or to the constitution of the country. Well, if 
that be so, why should we still be troubled with this distinction | 
between “urban” and “rural” ? why should not Manchester, | 
with its 380,000 people, be held at least as much entitled to | 
another member as Devonshire, with its 350,000 people, to two | 
more members? Even, however, if we grant the propriety of | 
dividing the House of Commons into two sections, and of taking | 
care that each should bear some sort of relation to the numbers 
of the population which it is supposed to represent, we entirely | 
demur to the manner in which Mr. Disraeli estimates the 
relative claims of the town and country population to repre- 
sentation, According to his own showing, if the Bill passes 
in its present form there will be a county representation of | 
237, against a borough representation of 258 members; while 
he estimates the county population at eleven millions, and the 
borough population at between eight and nine millions. But as 
Mr. Gladstone well said, population is a totally false test of com- 
parison in,such a ease. It is absurd, in speaking of the 
representation of the county, “to insist upon population 
as a measure of representation in the same way that 
under the old constitution of the United States, the population 
of the Southern States was taken for the measure of the repre- 
sentation, while the great bulk of the population was excluded 
from the franchise.” It is not upon the ground of the number 
of the population, but upon that of the number of electors, 
taken in connection with their wealth and their contribution | 
to the national burthens, that a fair estimate of the relative 
importance of the boroughs and counties must depend. And | 
if that be conceded, it can easily be shown that the counties | 

| 


have no fair claim to the large increase which it is now pro- 

posed to make in their representation. It is mot, however, 

really necessary to enter into this debateable question ; it is quite | 
sufficient (contining ourselves to the borough representation) | 
to say that it is impossible that a state of things should con- 
tinue under which half a dozen mere villages are equal in political 
power to half a dozen great cities, and a large number of petty 
market towns with populations just over 10,000 return as many 
members as great centres of trade and industry, like Leeds | 
and Birmingham. The interests of a party may be served by 

® system under which the most intelligent and enterprising | 
portions of our population possess the least direct influence 
upon legislation. But the nation cannot long rest content 
with | such an arrangement. We trust, therefore, that the 
decision to which the House of Commons came the other 
day, after a discussion wholly inadequate to the importance of 
the subject will not be accepted as final; but that another 
and a more strenuous attempt will be made to gain for the most 
important of our great towns that weight in Parliament to 
which they are justly entitled by their position in the country. 








CONSERVATIVE WORKING MEN. 


Wuite admitting that it is not easy to discover a party 
merely by name, for the simple reason that the parties alter 
even quicker than names can be invented to describe them, we 
confess that there are occasional designations of so abnormal 


estimate the sufferings undergone by a sheep who is intended 
by his proprietor to display five legs for a penny to an admiring 


| company, and there is a somewhat similar difficulty in com- 


prehending how an ordinary artisan was made Conservative, 
and so made as not to permit his real disposition and qualities 
to break ovt, to the utter failure of the part he was bound to 
play. And events have proved to us that the hardship under- 
gone by the neophyte has virtually deprived us of any samples 
of the fnll-blown professor. A Conservative working man has 
yet to be “demonstrated” by a lecture. He is as great a 
sham and as poor and as meaningless an impostoras the Derby 
fool with the false nose and the false whiskers. He is not 
indigenous to this or to any other soil. He has no distinct 
existence, and is only the actor of a farce—and of a rather 
degrading farce, inasmuch as the mime is more or less a scandal 
to a great portion of his unwilling audience. 

Who is this Conservative working man who has his meeting 
at St. James’s Hall, and “orders his carriage at half-past ten 


| o’clock”? Where does he come from? Is ke an associate of 
| the Westminster Institute, where the opponent of Mr. Mill 


presides? The Conservative working man is about the newest 
thing in Disraelism, and it is not uninstractive to note the hand 


| of the superior craftsman in the coarser followers of his style, 


who are as yet imperfectly developed and tadpolian. We do 
not mean to aver that Mr. Disraeli positively wrote the pro- 
gramme for the meeting at St. James’s Hall which finished in 
a row on Monday last, but we have no doubt whatever that 


| Mr. Disraeli inspired it. The opening sentence of this refreshing 


document “ protested against revolutionary agitation,” and 
spoke of “ vindicating the privileges accorded to the people by 
the Crown in the peaceable enjoyment of the Royal Parks for 
the purpose of recreation.” This is very good in itself. No 
doubt the Conservative working man wishes to have the Park 


| free from the Radical working man, in order that the carriage 


which comes to him at his meeting should not be disturbed or 
interrupted in the drive; but it is not fair to monopolize all 
the loyalty and all the credit of being loyal. The Radical 
working man seems to have been indignant at the insinuation, 
and the hottest Reformers of the League came to the meeting 
for the express purpose of shouting it down. The scene which 
ensued was very disgraceful. We have never sympathized with 
the patriotic ebullitions of Mr. Odgers or Mr. Mantle, and we 


| have often regretted that Mr. Beales’s anxiety for the cause 


occasionally outstripped his discretion. The Conservative 
working man should have been heard and seen. A sketch 
might have been made of him on the spot, and sold in the 
shops. We are not at all satisfied that there is such a thing 


| as a Conservative working man, and we should have desired, 


once for all, to have our doubts on the subject set at rest. 
The Standard pledges itself to his reality, but with the Standard 


| such a wish may be father to the thought. That journal speaks 
_of the “ragged and bellowing troop led by the Reform 


Leaguers,” and hints that the “ other side” (the Conservative 
working men) exhibited the utmost propriety and decorum. 
From this we should almost surmise that the working man 
who is Conservative is a model of deportment,a pattern, & 
composite illustration of perfectness, resembling the show boy 
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of a charity school, and the artistically-washed mechanic who 
solicits alms ; while the common working man is neither more 
nor less than a fierce and truculent ruffian, demanding your 
politics or your life, and belonging to that dangerous set of 
people designated emphatically, by the Standard, as “ howlers 
and groaners.” The Conservative working man never howls 
nor groans. If he did, the Standard would disown him on the 
spot. It is a pity we did not see more of this saint, Surely, 
another meeting will be held, from which we sincerely trust 
Mr. Mantle will be kept away by his friends. Mr. Mantle and 
Mr. Odgers are not diplomatists, and could not perceive that the 
Conservative Working Man Association only wanted them to fall 
into a stupid trap set for them. The gentry at the tail of the 
Reform agitation should be more cautious. We have to con- 
ciliate as many as we can without disgusting those who may 
come round to us when they see a cause not only triumphant 
but tolerant. Our opponents are only too ready to serve on an 
occasion for comment or satire, having completely broken down 
in argument, and being obliged to borrow our principles and to 
cast aside their own. It is altogether against the spirit and 
sentiment of sincere and intelligent Liberalism to interrupt an 
assembly by organized and systematic disturbance; and if Mr. 
Beales has the power of preventing it, we trust that in future 
so unseemly an occurrence as that of Monday last will not be 
repeated. We regret it the more, as at a subsequent assemblage 
of the League the conduct of Messrs. Odgers and Mantle 
was approved of, and encouragement publicly given to 
a course of proceeding which we should have thought 
would have been condemned and ignored by every sensible 
Liberal. At the same time, this myth of a Conservative 
working man is rather aggravating. We can recollect, when 
one appeared in the J'imes who was afterwards brought to his 
right senses, and who transferred his signature to a journal of 
more pronounced Liberal views. No doubt, if there are any 
Conservative working men, they could be easily cured of the 
extraordinary hallucination under which they rave by having a 
little of the back numbers of Hansard read to them, or by being 
made to study the career of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The name implies so much blindness, infatuation, 
and ignorance, that we can scarcely bring ourselves to comprehend 
that it represents an entity; and we are still inclined to consider 
that if the meeting at St. James’s Hall had been allowed full 
swing, very few of the carriages ordered at ten would have 
been required for the use of the Conservative working man and 
his patrons. 





THE UPPER HOUSE. 


Peorte have been asking lately, What is the use of the 
House of Lords? The value of a second Legislative Chamber, 
as such, is not, so far as we have seen, called in question ; but 
some persons have ventured to assert that the one we have got 
is not of the right sort. An hereditary Legislature is not the 
kind of institution that can always count upon being accepted 
with unquestioning faith ; and some of our hereditary legis- 
lators do things, from time to time, which expose their order 
generally to a loss of public respect. The “ stable mind,” 
whose qualities are so frequently displayed by some of our 
young dukes and marquises and nobles of lower degree in con- 
nection with turf proceedings, may possibly be that which Lord 
George Bentinck considered essential to a Minister, but is not 
commonly recoguised as affording the promise of public useful- 
ness in a senator. ‘The counsellors of Rehoboam were of such 
a kind, we know; and we know, also; how it fared with the 
sovereign who took their advice. But it is not alleged against 
those young nobles of ours, who, however ill they grace their 
hereditary honours, might claim with good show of right the 
titles of Lord of Misrule and Abbot of Unreason, that they 
meddle too much with public affairs. The complaint is, rather, 
that worthier and wiser members of their body either do not 
take a sufficiently high view of their proper functions, or that, 
understanding well enough what their duties are, they do not 
faithfully perform them. 

Mr. Disraeli has somewhere sarcastically called the House 
of Lords a “ High Court of Registry.” Strangely enough, the 
hypothesis that it is so is adopted (only for the sake of their 
argument, however) by those who defend the unconstitutional 
interference of Peers in elections for the House of Commons, 
and who argue that the large proportion of Peers’ sons and 
other near relatives in that assembly, is justified by the fact 
that it is virtually the sole legislative body, and that the other 
House cannot practically amend or alter its decisions. But 
the busy men who reason in this way are found to be, in the 
long run, the sturdiest sticklers for the most extreme privileges 
of the Peers. There is this plain dilemma, however. The 
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Lords and the Commons are distinct bodies, and represent 
entirely different interests. The peerage is hedged round with 
many privileges. ‘The Lords,” says De Lolme, “are members 
of the Legislature by virtue of a right inherentin their persons ; 
and they are supposed to sit in Parliament on their own 
account, and for the support of their own interests. In conse- 


| quence of this, they have the privilege of giving their votes by 








proxy.” And he observes, in a note, that the Commons have 
not the privilege of voting by proxy, because they are them- 
selves proxies for the people. Well, then, either the function 
of the House of Lords is to protect the peculiar interests of the 
Lords, or it is not. If it is, it has no right to interfere in 
elections for the House of Commons; and if the Commons 
really wish to protect their own rights, they will convert 
their standing order against the interference of Peers in 
elections into a clause of the present Reform Bill. But 
if, on the other hand, the House of Lords is not consti- 
tuted for the protection of their own peculiar interests, then it 
is very fair that they should have a due share in the composi- 
tion of the other House; but, en revanche, they must consent 
to be regarded themselves as a “ High Court of Registry,” and 
nothing more. They have a right to ‘their grain, as the pro- 
verb says, “either in meal or in malt;” but if they get it in 
meal, they cannot have it in malt also. 
Most of the strictures, however, to which the House of Lords 
has lately been subjected, assume that the Upper House is a 
branch of the Legislature, co-ordinate, or at least co-efficient 
with the Lower, and, proceeding on that assumption, tend to 
the conclusion that the Lords are either indolent or incapable. 
Those critics who assail them on the ground of indolence, say 
that the work they do is nothing compared with the werk done 
by the Commons; that their sittings are too short, the attend- 
ance too small, the measures of legislation initiated by them 
too few, the debates infrequent and wanting in animation and 
interest. With regard to this last point in particular, it is 
argued that the Lords are wholly without excuse, for that 
there is always a sufficient number of topics of public import- 
ance requiring full and candid discussion, and always also a 
sufficient number of Peers highly qualified by ability, know- 
ledge, and experience to discuss those topics in a profitable and 
instructive manner. These critics would propose to reform the 
proceedings of the House of Lords by lengthening its sittings 
beyond the dinner-hour, which is their usual term; by providing 
that, as in the Commons, there should be no House unless a 
sufficient number of members were present; and by recom- 
mending that Peers of adequate eloquence and authority should, 
whenever an occasion presented itself, initiate discussions in their 
own House on matters of public interest. The apologists of the 
Peers meet the objections of their adversaries with very plausible 
answers. With respect to the amount of work done by the Peers, 
they contend that it is quite equal to the work done by the 
Commons, though so much less time is spent in doing it. 
They admit that there is much less talk in the Upper House 
than in the Lower, but they say that a vast amount of this is 
mere “bunkum,” spoken, not for the enlightenment of the 
talker’s audience, but for the admiration of his constituents; 
and, as Peers have no constituents, they are happily exempt 
from the necessity of spending their breath in that way. The 
champions of the Peerage further contend that the Upper 
House initiates quite as many measures as it can, considering 
that all Bills involving a vote of public money must first be 
introduced in the Commons. This very Session, they say, 
has not been barren with them; as witness certain Metro- 
politan Improvement Bills, “Gig Bishop” Bills, Vestment 
Bills, and some portentous birth with which Lord Clanricarde’s 
committee on the relations between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland is even now in the throes. They own the soft impeach- 
ment that the House of Lords is rich in orators and statesmen, 
but they deny that there is not a sufficient field for the exercise 
of their oratory and statesmanship. Finally, they say that most 
of the Peers are fortunately family men, who like to take their 
dinners at home, and if they do their work before dinner, why 
should any one complain? In fact, their case is perfect; its 
only fault is that it is too perfect. It reminds us very much 
of the famous plea in the case of the cracked pot,—first, it was 
cracked when borrowed ; secondly, it was sound when returned ; 
thirdly, it was not borrowed at all. The spasmodic energy 
which the House of Lords has shown this week, taken in con- 
nection with the notices of motion given by Lords Shaftesbury 
and Granville, shows, after all, a lurking consciousness on their 
lordships’ part that there was something wrong. We will 
own, however, that asensible, cynical, and dyspeptic man, such 
as some of the best of their lordships are, may reasonably think 
that the House of Lords is doing as well as could be expected. 
What is the use of saying over and over again something that 
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has been said intelligibly enough before? What is the use of Mr. Whalley, and told him that he held Mr. Murphy morally, 


pouring out floods of “ flapdoodle ” to feed political fools with P 
Why, above all, should one whose disordered digestion requires 


torture his stomach with coarse and ill-cooked food, while the 
talentsof the well-paid culinary artist whom he maintains at home 
miss an opportunity of doing their possessor credit and giving 
his employer satisfaction ? 

But there is another class of objectors, more distinct and 
emphatic, who go so far as to say that the House of Lords is an 
incongruous and incompetent organization, and that it requires 
to be thoroughly recast to fit it for the discharge of its consti- 
tutional functions. Some of the Lords say that they are 
willing to renounce the privilege of voting by proxy; but if 
they abandon so far their constitutional position, why should 
they not go a step further, and be content with representation 
in the Upper House, without requiring to sit there? The 
Peers of Scotland and of Ireland have come to that long ago, 


yet that circumstance does not very materially affect their | 


social position. There are nearly four hundred Peers, exclusive 
of the Bishops and the Scotch and Irish representative Peers, 
and if but few of the number ever appear in the House, where 


would be the hardship of delegating their duties to some of | 


their body who would be likely to attend regularly, and who 
would constitute an assembly by which public opinion would 
be largely influenced and guided? Such is the line of argu- 
ment followed by those severer critics to whom we have alluded, 
and it rests in a great measure with the Lords themselves to 
silence the cry that has thus been raised. Let them meddle 
less with the House of Commons, and let them do their best to 
improve their own. It is by such means only that they can 
secure their position and gain respect for their authority. 








THE RIOTS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


REiGious controversy has lost so much of its bitterness 
amongst educated men that they find it hard to understand 
how the odiwm theologicum can be carried to such a height 
that the appearance of an obscure lecturer in a town shall be 
the occasion of such rioting as Birmingham has just witnessed. 
Except for his having been the compiler of an indecent book, 
which was so gross that the authorities of Wolverhampton 
prohibited its sale and confiscated all the copies they could 
find, Mr. Murphy’s name would probably never have been 
heard of beyond the immediate locality of his operations. Now, 
however, it is notorious, not only in Birmingham, but all over 
the kingdom. As Mr. Edmond Beales did about a year ago, 
Mr. Murphy has raised a storm by means of which general 
attention is for the moment fixed upon a man who would 
otherwise be insignificant, if not contemptible. He says he is 
an Irishman, and, as he adds, that “ all Popery was knocked 
out of him,” we presume he was at some time or other a 
Roman Catholic. We know the hostility of converts to the 
creed they have deserted. Mr. Murphy’s hostility is of so 


genuine a stamp that it appears to have drawn Mr. Whalley | 


from his Parliamentary duties down to Birmingham the moment 
he heard that a Protestant equally rabid with himself was 
in danger of having his mouth stopped. The hon. member for 
Peterborough has experienced this treatment so often himself 
that his heart must have yearned towards Marphy as towards 
a brother in misfortune. The arena and the method in his 


House of Commons that laughed him down, whereas Murphy 
was threatened by the Mayor and magistrates of Birmingham 
with expulsion from the town. Mr. Whalley came to the 
rescue, demanded that his brother champion should have 
freedom of speech, and denied that he “had been indiscreet 
in his language.” In one sense that is perfectly true, for 
“ indiscreet ” would be a very inadequate term to apply to the 
flood of abuse with which Murphy had, in a Roman Catholic 
cathedral town, assailed all that the Roman Catholic part of 
the population venerate. He said, for instance, that “ he was 
prepared to meet any Popish priest, from Bishop Ullathorne 
to the biggest ragamuffin in the lot;” that “if ever there was 
arag and bone gatherer in the universe, it was the Pope 
himself ;” and that “before he had finished his lectures, he 
would prove to the people of Birmingham that every Popish 
priest was a murderer, a cannibal, a liar, and a pickpocket.” 
No man in his senses could call such language “ indiscreet ; ” 
and we know of no one except Mr. Whalley—who on this 
subject can hardly be regarded as coming within the category 
we have mentioned—who would justify it as a permissible 
exercise of the right of freedom of speech. The Mayor, we 
think, was right when he refused to discuss the question with 





| 


if not legally, responsible for the riots. 
It would be a pity if freedom of speech were ever to suffer 


delicate treatment, be forced to put off his dinner-hour, or to | unnecessary curtailment ; and we regret that the Roman 
_ Catholics of Birmingham should have given to such language 
' as we have quoted an importance it certainly does not deserve, 
| Mr. Murphy is the agent of the “ London Protestant Electora} 
| Union;” and, judging the wisdom of the Union by its 


selection of a servant, it cannot be a very intelligent body. 


Polemics like those that flow from Mr. Murphy’s lips may find 
acceptance with the lowest orders, but not with men of an 

cultivation. There can be no greater opponents of the Roman 
Catholic religion than Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Cumming; 


| but neither of these gentlemen would think of calling a Roman 
| Catholic bishop a “ ragamuffin,” or the Pope “a rag and bone 
| gatherer,” or of saying that every priest is “a murderer, a 
| cannibal, a liar, and a pickpocket.” The effect of such blind 


abuse is to injure the cause it is meant to serve, and to serve 
the cause it is meant to injure. Put Mr. Marphy for the 
moment aside, and turn to Mr. Whalley. Before the mantle 
of the late Mr. Spooner fell upon his shoulders, the 
Maynooth grant was from time to time in serious danger. 
More than once Mr. Spooner carried his motion against 
it in the House of Commons, and such was his influence 
with regard to this question, that many members felt them- 
selves constrained, through fear of their constituents, to vote 
against a grant which in their consciences they thought just. 
He may have been a bore, but, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, he was not an ass. He wearied the House, but he never 
made himself ridiculous. One day, however, his seat in the 
House knew him no more. He went to his last account, and 
the annual motion against Maynooth—unfortunately for itself, 
but most fortunately for the seminary—fell into the hands of 
Mr. Whalley. From that moment the grant was safe, and all 
serious opposition to it became impossible. The gravity of the 
House could not withstand the ludicrous character of the new 
champion’s attacks. His advocacy was so damaging that 
doubts were thrown out by some of his own party whether he 
was not a Jesuit in disguise. He had done what all the 
eloquence of the Roman Catholic members had failed to do: 
he had made the hostility to Maynooth ridiculous. Indeed, so 
valuable to their cause did the Roman Catholic party consider 
his presence in the House of Commons, that when a doubt 
was expressed at the last general election whether he would 
have a seat in the new Parliament, it was seriously proposed 


| that it would be good policy on the part of the Catholics of 


Ireland to create a vacancy for him as one of the most efficient 
agents they have ever had. 

We do not, of course, mean to say that the cases of Mr. 
Whalley and Mr. Murphy run quite on the same line. The 
former exhibits himself before an educated audience, which 
laughs at him. The latter addresses men who come to hear 
him because they sympathize with him, and are willing to 
swallow all his statements, including the charge of cannibalism. 
He creates or inflames a hatred in the minds of Protestants 
against Roman Catholics. It cannot be gratifying to the 


| latter to know that a man has come into their town whose 


statements will be cast in their teeth by neighbours and fellow- 


| workmen, and will tend to mark them out as a degraded 
| portion of the community. They would, indeed, show great 


wisdom and great forbearance if they were to sit quietly under 


| Mr. Marphy’s vituperation. But we doubt whether the same 
case were different, but the result was the same. It was the | 


class of Protestants would have shown more forbearance had 
they been in the same place. Freedom of speech, like every 
other privilege, has its limit. It ceases, for instance, when a 
man stands before the house of another, collects a crowd, and 
in its presence reviles him as a “ murderer, a cannibal, a liar, 
and @ pickpocket.” This is not quite the parallel of Mr. 
Murphy’s “ indiscretion,” but it is somewhat like it. Every 
one knows the veneration in which the Roman Catholic 
clergy are held by their congregations, and it is not to be 
expected that the latter will stand quietly by while the grossest 
insults are being heaped upon their pastors. They would pro- 
bably be less disinclined to put up with an insult to them- 
selves. We do not in saying this intend to exculpate them 


for their conduct on Sunday ; nor yet will we severely condemn 
them. If they began the fray which Mr. Murphy provoked, 
the “ party of order” were not inefficient in carrying it on. 
They reduced Park-street, a place inhabited aimost exclusively 
by the poorer class of Irish, to an utter wreck, wrenching out 
the window-frames and carrying away every moveable article. 
“ Having sacked the honses,” says a local report, they “ marched 
up and down the street, armed with fragments of window- 
shutters, wainscoting, chairs and laths, bedsteads, &c., and 
singing the ‘ Glory Hallelujah ’—John Brown’s chorus.” But 
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in such acase as this it matters little whether the “Irish ” or 
the “ party of order” do the most mischief. It is a question 
for the town, for the authorities, for the respectable inhabitants, 
how far such a person as Murphy should be allowed 
that license of speech by which he has provoked these riots, 
and which certainly would not be sanctioned ‘if he were the 
agent of a Roman Catholic body who hired him to go about 
the country vilifying the clergy of the Church of England. 
The Mayor acted wisely in refusing him the use of the town- 
hall, and so far he is to be lauded. But it might have been 
evident that this act would only inflame the zeal of his par- 
tisans and increase the hostility of his opponents when it 
became probable, from the erection of a tabernacle for the express 
purpose of his lectures, that the public peace would be endangered. 
Yet it appears from the report of the Chief of Police that on 
Sunday last, the day of Murphy’s first appearance as a lecturer, 
“six men only were on duty in the locality of the tabernacle 
from three to six o’clock.” This was a mistake by which the 
authorities of other towns which Mr. Marphy may honour with 
his eloquence will do well to profit. To protect him in his 


exercise of the “ freedom of Billingsgate,” or rather to protect | welding it with London University, is simply an insult to the 


their own streets from its probable consequences, they must be 
ready not only with all their police force, but with special 





carry out this—and Mr. Disraeli kept to it as closely as he 
could in his manipulation of boroughs and counties, he seeks 
to join in alliance a University of an ecclesiastical kind with a 
University of a secular description. A University, of which we 
never hear, except when a Commission pronounces it incom- 
petent to perform its functions, is to be linked to a University 
which has eminently distinguished itself by the performance of 
its duties. Durham is not a University at all in the strict sense of 
the word. It is nothing more nor less than a big school with a 
diploma for conferring degrees upon its own pupils, and a very 
fortunate provision it would seem for the pupils is this autho- 
rity. It cannot for a moment pretend to compete with the 
University of London. The examinations are placed at an 
inferior standard in order to encourage scholars, and 
to attract them to the halls of a decaying and inefficient 
college. There is no credit to be attained by taking a 
degree from it. It still preserves its ecclesiastical tone, 
although some years since an effort was made to render 
it more liberal. It might well be left to itself. It is not worth 


| a representative; and conferring a franchise upon it, and 


| latter, for which there is no justification. The London 


constables and military as well. It is somewhat hard that such | 


a duty should be forced on them by the ranting of an itinerant 
fanatic. But their choice lies between that and mob law. 








MR. DISRAELI AND THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Tue proposition of the Government to join the University of 
Durham with that of London in connection with Clause 15 of 
the Reform Bill was, perhaps, the most irrational and absurd of 
the various schemes in which the Tory Administration has 
stultified itself during the session. There is no educational 


institute in the country more deservedly popular than the | 


London University, and day by day it is gaining ground in 
the opinion of the public. That it deserved a representative, 
and would get one, was believed not only by those immediately 
interested in it, but by those who had any belief in the benefits 
of University representation. The Senate and presiding bodies 
looked upon their case as a settled thing, and rested from 
direct action on the point simply because they concluded that 
a Reform Bill would be incomplete and unjust which neglected 
their right. But Mr. Disraeli is the Minister of surprises. He 
is determined never to do that which his own party or any other 
party expects him to do. If he has an end, he goes to it by a 
crooked path, and you never can hope to predict his course. 
He has steered into a temporary harbour of refuge, surrounded 
with rotten breakwaters, which may at a moment be swept 
away; he shows no generosity or fairness in his juggling 
triumphs, and on every occasion where a difficulty opposes him 
he dodges it, without an attempt at dignity, and escapes, or is 
beaten with a signal disregard and contempt for consequences. 
We have seen how completely he was compelled to surrender, 
one after another, his various projects for despoiling the 
franchise of its effect; and how he was obliged to abandon 
now this argument and now that, and to accept from his 
opponents not only principles against which he formerly pro- 
tested, but specific plans which he had frequently pronounced 
impracticable. Still, he could feign a reason even when it was 
impossible for him to convince. He could pretend a profound 
deference to the opinion of a House over which he kept a 
perpetual threat of dissolution. Whenever Mr. Disraeli, as 
host, invites the Commons to a Barmecide feast of rhetorical 
dishes, he acts also the part of the attendant who pointed to 
the skeleton at the banquet as a warning to the guests that 
their time may be short. This is a secret of his power over 
many independent members; but he may try them a little too 
far. When he propounds an inconceivably odd and purposeless 
drag upon Reform, and is unable to fasten it upon the Bill, he 
must inevitably lose that prestige and figure by which he 
manages to keep his position. A few more blunders like that 
on Clause 15 will assuredly bring him to grief. We need scarce 
comment on the affair itself. It has astonished no less by its 
audacity than by its contradiction to the previous views of the 
promoter, Nobody could pereeive anything in common between 
the Universities of London and Durham. They were distinct 
and different in design, in management, and in degree. Mr. 
Disraeli proclaimed himself not long since the apostle of homo- 
geneous constituencies. He would never inclose communities 
Of separate characteristics. “If we might venture,” said Mr. 
Lowe, “ to judge of a mind so versatile and capable of embracing 
SO many aims and feelings, that is the object in all this ques- 
ton of Reform which appears to lie nearest his heart.” To 


University is latitudinarian in the fullest sense of the word. 
It is open to all the world irrespective of creed or class. It 
has about two thousand graduates. It has professors and 
examiners of the highest and most distinguished attainments. 


| The case of Durham, though not so bad as Mr. Bernal 
| Osborne’s burlesque account of it, is bad enough to need a 


better advocate than Sir M. W. Ridley. Mr. Bright, who was 


_ evidently disposed in a personal manner in favour of Durham, 


could not reconcile the contemplated union with common sense 
or good taste. We are disposed to think that the University 
of London would not accept a representative of the kind 
offered it by the Government. Certainly, from the men who 
are connected with it, we should expect a peremptory 
repudiation of such an arrangement. Mr. Liddell made the 


| most absurd speech of the evening. He informed the House 


that the London University wanted “ a little fixity of tone.” 


| What he meant is not plain from the expression, but we may 


gather it from the context. He would introduce what he was 
pleased to call “ religious feeling” into the “ cosmopolitan 


| views” of the London University, while, on the other hand, the 


London University would adulterate the Durham College with 
a proper amount of Liberal sentiment. We suppose the joint 
product of the mixture was to be exemplified in the member, 
and, as Mr. Bright remarked (speaking before Mr. Liddell) 
except Mr. Disraeli would undertake the task, no one else 
would be found qualified for so unique a representation. 

The incident of the debate by which Mr. Mowbray was so 
coolly thrown over by Mr. Disraeli is not without a moral. 
Mr. Disraeli has performed the same feat several times pre- 
viously. He sends out a test-opinion through some of his 
followers, and, if he sees the House is mainly against him, he 
sacrifices his assistant without the slightest remorse or hesita- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone challenged the Government, through Mr. 
Mowbray. It would seem that at Durham there is yet an 
extreme rigidity in the Convocation with reference to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. In their anxiety for a franchise the authorities 
would, according to Mr. Mowbray, admit persons not belonging 
to the Church of England to be members of Convocation. The 
Government seems to have almost made a bargain on the subject, 
and it appears to have been implied between the two parties to it 
that changes would be made in the administration of the college 
conditioned upon its being represented in the House. This really 
is a fair construction to put upon Mr. Mowbray’s statement. He 
was authorized to say what he did, but, finding that it placed 
him and his party in a dilemma, he drew back, and Mr. Disraeli 
quietly covered the retreat in an action of his own contrivance. 
We must repeat Mr. Lowe’s admirable moralizing on this 
circumstance. ‘“ When a member of the Government sitting 
next the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) makes. the most 
important statement in the name of the Government which 
the right hon. gentleman sitting by does not contradict that 
does not bind the Government to what he says.” This mode 
of carrying on the business of the country of course condemns 
itself, and condemns its author, and it only remains to be seen 
how long it will be suffered to continue. Cleverness is a fine 
quality, no doubt, but it is not everything, and Mr. Disraeli 
may become too clever at last. It is satisfactory to know at 
least that in the Durham and London University dispute he 
has been unable to effect the object which he had in mind, 
and that the London University will be properly and in- 
dividually represented, and will in all probability return a 
Liberal member to the House. It was this latter circumstance 
which Mr. Disraeli feared and endeavoured to thwart, 
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LORD STANLEY AND THE LUXEMBOURG 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


Lorp STANLEY’s vindication of the course he pursued during 
the recent negotiations in reference to Luxembourg will be as 
readily accepted by the country as it has been by the House 
of Commons. It is true that by joining with other Powers 
in a collective guarantee of the neutrality of the duchy we 


have to some extent added to the diplomatic responsibilities of | 


the country. But we do not believe that we have in fact 
incurred any increased danger of being involved in Continental 
complications; and we feel certain that, even if this is the 
ease, the advantage of taking such a course largely preponder- 
rates over the disadvantage of declining to combine with the 
other great Powers in arresting the outbreak of a European 
war. Non-intervention is, no doubt, an excellent principle to 
keep in view. It ought always to be the object of every English 
statesman to keep as clear as possible of the quarrels of 
Continental States, and to confine the action of this country, as 
far as may be, to the defence of her own honour and interests. 
But still we cannot wholly cut ourselves adrift from Hurope. 
Twenty miles of sea make a capital frontier line, and even a 
good defence; but they do not isolate us from the adjacent 
continent, with which we are connected both by commercial ties 
and by political engagements. If Europe is plunged into 





were on the eve of a war that must have embraced the whole 
continent of Europe; and into which there was an imminent 
risk that we ourselves might have been drawn by our own engage. 
ments in regard to Belgium. ‘There was but one step which 
could avert the calamity. The only terms which France 
would accede to: were the evacuation of Luxembourg by the 
Prussians and the demolition of the fortress. To those terms 
Prussia would consent on one condition, and one alone—the 
collective guarantee of the neutrality of the duchy. Every 
other State in Europe was, under these circumstances, willing 
to take its share of any risk there might be in becoming a 
party to this; and although Lord Stanley says that he only 
consented to commit England to it after two or three days’ 
consideration, and then did so under a feeling of great doubt 
and anxiety, we must say that it seems to us, his course wag 
very clear, and that he would have been signally wanting in 
moral courage if he had declined to take the step he did, 
Europe (as he justly says) would undoubtedly in that case have 
held us responsible for the war which must have ensued ; 


| and no nation can afford to despise the pressure of such a 
| force of public opinion as we should thus have arrayed against 


war we must suffer; and for that reason, if for no other, it is | 


worth while to make some effort and even some sacrifice in 
order to avert from others a calamity which must react severely 
upon ourselves. But in the present instance there were special, 
in addition to those general considerations which prevented our 
standing aloof and letting matters take their course. We were 


already parties to a treaty guaranteeing to the King of Holland | 
the possession of the very territory which was about to become | 


the scene of conflict between two great military Powers; and 
we had also guaranteed the neutrality and the independence of 
Belgium, which would certainly have been threatened, and 
would in all human probability have been violated, as soon as 
war broke out. All that w®have now done is to join the other 
Powers in collectively guaranteeing the neutrality of Luxem- 
bourg, as well as its connection with Holland. In terms, there 
is no doubt an increase of responsibility, but then, as Lord 
Stanley pointed out the other night in the House of Commons, 
a guarantee apparently in larger terms may be a much less 
serions thing than one of a more restricted character, if the 
value of the subject-matter and its liability to invasion 
is diminished. Up to the present time, Luxembourg, 
in virtue of the strong fortress which it contained, has 
possessed the highest military importance, and has ac- 
cordingly been eagerly coveted both by France and Prussia. 
But with the demolition of the fortress it becomes merely an 
insignificant strip of territory, the acquisition of which is of no 
sort of consequence to any one. ‘There is, under these circum- 
stances, far less danger of our being involved in any dispute 
about its neutrality than there was before, when its connection 
with Holland was the only point to which our engagements 
extended. But even if this was less clear than it is, we uo not 
see how our adhesion to the recent treaty could possibly involve 
any serions risk, Our guarantee is only “collective.” We are only 














bound to intervene if the other signitaries of the treaty are able | 


and willing todoso. Now if they are faithful to their engage- 


ments, and are prepared to carry them out, it is perfectly certain | 


that neither France nor Prussia will fly in the face of Europe 
combined against her; and, on the other hand, if no one but 
ourselves is willing to defend the neutrality of Luxembourg, 
the laches of those who have joined us in the guarantee will 
at once release us from any obligation under it. We cannot, for 
our own part, imagine any state of circumstances which would 
involve us in war; and indeed, as Lord Stanley rather happily 
expressed it, “such a guarantee has rather the character of a 
moral sanction to the arrangements which it defends, than 
that of a contingent liability to make war. It would no doubt 
give the right to make war, but it would not impose the 
obligation.” 

That being thefull extent of the responsibility we haveincurred, 
we do not see how we could possibly have shrunk from it. There 
eould be no doubt as to the reality of the danger with which 
Kuropé has been menaced. The difference between Prussia and 
France had arrived at such a point that there was no hope of a 
settlement except by the intervention of the neutral Powers. 
It was as certain as any future event can be that within a few 
weeks, if not within a few days, these two Powers would have 
been at war; it was hardly less certain that Austria and Italy 
would before long have been drawn into the contest ; and in that 
case it was not to be expected that tranquillity would long have 
been maintained in the east of Europe. In point of fact, we 


us. Even admitting that we had kept out of the war, every 
Continental nation which suffered from it would have regarded 
us henceforth with aversion and hostility. They would either 
have despised our cowardice or have been disgusted by our selfish- 
ness; and in either case we should have prepared the elements of 
a future coalition against which it might have taken all our 
energies to make head. Even apart, therefore, altogether from 
our material interests, which are certainly deeply involved in 
the preservation of peace on the Continent, there was every 
ground for preferring the course actually adopted, to a pedantic 
adherence to the principle of non-intervention. ‘That principle 
has, indeed, never yet been recognised as our rule of action in 
all cases and under all circumstances. It rests, so far ag 
international disputes are concerned, upon no other basis than 
that of expediency. And the present instance is a sufficient 
proof that expediency is sometimes most clearly in favour of 
our acting in concert with other States, as a member of the 
European community. The only rules that can safely be laid 
down for our guidance are—that we should never interfere when 
we can help it; that we should clearly understand, before we 
take a single step, how far we intend to go; and that we should 
never meddle with other people’s affairs when they have not a 
close and definite bearing upon our own. It may be said that 
these are scarcely any rules at all, or that at most they amount 
merely to this—that we should behave very much as a man 
of common sense and prudence does in the ordinary affairs of 
his own life. We quite admit it; but at the same time we 
are fully convinced that any attempt to tie up the hands of 
the Government, or restrict the action of the country, by 
principles of a more rigid kind, would not only prove an 
utter failure, but would probably entail the most disastrous 
consequences. 

The frankness with which Lord Stanley spoke, and his 
declaration that he kept back nothing from the House, gave 
great weight to his explicit opinion that there is no reason to 
fear any revival of thg quarrel between Prussia and France. 
So far as argument can go he certainly showed excellent cause 
why the two countries should remain at peace; and it is, no 
doubt, quite true that it is a great thing even to gain time for 
the subsidence of irritation and jealousy arising vut of the late 
war, the rapid successes of Prussia, and the ill-concealed 
resentment of France at the creation of a united Germany. 
But while we trust that his lordship may turn out a true 
prophet, we confess that we cannot look to the future entirely 
without apprehension. The rivalry of great military Powers 18 
always a source of danger, and the French have been so long 
accustomed to regard themselves as the leading nation on the 
Continent that it must be rather difficult for them to stomach 
the loss of their pre-eminence. Although they are at present 
occupied with the Exhibition, symptoms of uneasiness and of 
rankling hostility to Prussia are not wanting. Some months 
must, we fear, elapse before it will be possible to feel certam that 
the peace of Europe is perfectly assured. But whatever may 
happen, we have at any rate the consolation of knowing that 
we have done our best to prevent war, and that the influence 
of England has never been more wisely or more effectively 
employed than it was by Lord Stanley during the recent 
negotiations. ” 








THE SHELVING OF THE IRISH REFORM BILL. 


Mr. Disrarti has made a great mistake in relation to the 
Irish Reform Bill. We do not speak of a mistake in reference 
to the interests of party, but of a mistake in reference to the 
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great interests of the country and the monarchy, which states- 
men are bound to hold above all party considerations. It 
might not have been possible to extend the franchise in Ireland 
without substituting Liberal for Conservative members. Any 
alteration in the distribution of seats would probably have been 
attended with the same effect. But any temporary advantage 
to party has been dearly purchased by a declaration on the part 
of the Ministry that Ireland is not worthy of the franchises which 
England is to receive, We are sure that the exclusion of Ireland 
from the measure of Reform will do more to alienate that 
country from England than all the efforts of the disaffected 
could accomplish in twenty years. It will be accepted in 
Ireland as a plain and distinct declaration that the Tory 
olicy of Ireland is that of placing the island outside the pale 
of British freedom and the British constitution. The Irish 
Reform Bill is indefinitely adjourned. Any alteration in the 
Irish representation is to be postponed to “a more favourable 
opportunity.” This postponement was justified by the state- 
ment that the times were unpropitious for dealing with the 
subject, because there was in Ireland a general feeling of distrust, 
dissatisfaction, and discontent. A prudent statesman would have 
hesitated before he assigned the prevalence of Irish discontent 
as a reason for denying to Ireland Parliamentary Reform. 
Such a statement is, we cannot help thinking, not well calcu- 
lated to allay the discontent. It is said that there does not 


exist in Ireland any strong popular feeling on the subject of | 


Reform. If this be so, Mr. Disraeli would appear to have 
taken the most efficient means of exciting such a feeling. If 
Irishmen are like the people of other countries, even those 
among them who do not care a great deal about Reform may 
yet care a great deal about its refusal, when that refusal is 
rested on such grounds. It is possible to deny Ireland a 
Reform Bill in such a manner as to make the denial a national 
insult, even in the eyes of those who might not care 
much, in the abstract, for the boon. Mr. Disraeli appears 
to have tried a very bold and daring experiment with 
the patience and temper of the Irish people. We do not 
know that it is possible to get up a Reform agitation in Ireland 
—a meeting in Belfast a few days ago would seem to indicate 
that it is. But we cannot help thinking that if it be possible, 
Mr. Disraeli has taken the most likely means of accomplishing 
it. At all events, he has given a better reason for “ distrust, 
discontent, and dissatisfaction” than any which previously 
existed. He has made it very difficult for any one to say that 
Ireland is really treated as an integral part of the United 
Kingdom. Regarding the question as an Imperial one, 
Ireland is the part of the United Kingdom in which the 
anomalies of Parliamentary representation are the most 
flagrant. The old cluster of Cornish close boroughs did 
not in their day present a spectacle so outrageous as the 
smaller Irish boroughs do in our present system of repre- 
sentation. These boroughs are many of them a burlesque 


upon every principle of popular election. The village of | 


Portarlington returns a member with a constituency of 106. 
As parties are pretty equally divided, the sitting member owes 
his election to 54 votes—a number actually, we believe, greater 
than that of the votes which returned the Irish Attorney- 
General at the last election. The decayed city of Cashel and 
the town of Kinsale dispute with Portarlington the honour of 
being the Old Sarum of the Irish electoral bodies. The con- 
stituency of Cashel, amounts, however, to the comparatively 
tespectable number of 149. Kinsale can only boast of 145. 
There are no less than seven Irish boroughs with constituencies 
less than 200. ‘Chey are :— 





POPORTTMOOM oon sccccecdssanccrcchocacsddecccnssases 106 
SE Fane kd ict as ches ndbna Vakbete cheeks vaden baht 145 
GENES ch. pubs UM ta bad cetase bbs colts sWaunteQuae thanaoual 149 
DEON hace fan Tabak TG 5 Pa eee R io cecksi det pat ice te 171 
DRO | ic, vv dst valk cpt dates Cabs ise icd dX 185 
BME « «bctteat.n ncerond hos benchenta vain: dune tednnaneneet 189 
New Koss MTUTTTITITILITTTTITITT TT 191 

GE GROUOOE 52... cde ctcteccsscoccceses 1,136 


Seven members are returned to the Imperial Parliament by 


1,136 individuals—the nearest approach to the system of close 
boron chs of which our present Parliamentary constitution could 
admit. It is very difficult to see why the continued existence 
of these anomalies should be tolerated because these village 
Manafactories of members exist on the western side of St. 


George’s Channel. Even if Ireland be discontented, this 
~a ely seems a sufficient reason for permitting 106 persons in 
ortarlington to nominate a member to the Imperial Parlia- 
Men? _ . . ys ” a . “1 
R nt, while, even in Ireland, great metropolitan districts like 
“’thmines and Kingstown, and flourishing seaports like Queens- 
t Ms ; ” 

YR are unrepresented. This part of the question is not Irish. 
Th : 


®* member for Portarlington or Cashel gives a vote 
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upon all Imperial questions that counts equally with that 
of the member for Salford or Birkenhead. If we followed 
the subject higher up in the scale, we should find the 
same imperative necessity for change. There are only eight 
Trish boroughs having constituencies of more than 300. 
There are ten in which the number of electors ranges between 
200 and 300. The state of the franchise, if possible, still more 
pressingly requires a change. It isa great mistake to suppose 
that there has been some years ago a reduction of the franchise 
in Ireland, which supersedes the necessity of a popular measure. 
In 1851 a measure was passed which restricted instead of 
enlarged the franchise in towns. The qualification in towns 
is the occupation of a house rated at £8. It is a matter of 
perfect notoriety that the general valuation of Ireland is esti- 
mated at two-thirds of the letting value. The borough quali- 
fication in Ireland is, therefore, virtually a £12 rental, and the 
practical effect of the Act of 1851 has been to reduce the 
number of electors in every town. 

In relation to the county constituencies the case is not quite 
so strong The county qualification in Ireland is a £12 rating, 
equivalent, as we have shown, to a £16 rental. The county 
franchise in Ireland, a poor country, is therefore to be left at a 
higher qualification than that fixed for England, the richer 
country. The effect of the restriction of the franchise in 
Ireland has been to leave public opinion to a great degree unre- 
presented. If the national feeling have anything like a fair 
representation in Parliament, the* Tories would not have the 
support of a majority of the Irish members, But many 
even of the Liberal members are very far from repre- 
senting popular opinion or feeling as they prevail in the con- 
stituencies which return them. Popular feeling in Ireland is 
deprived of its natural channel of expression: hence arise “ dis- 
satisfaction, distrust, and discontent.” Fenianism and secret 
societies are the natural result of a political condition which 
deprives the people of their voice in that which is termed 
popular representation. 

We cannot but think that in all the higher sense of politics 
it is a mistake to leave these things uncorrected. We are not 
sure that it may not be one even in the lower calculation of 
party interests. The Ministry have been largely indebted for 
their successes of this session to the support of Irish members 
calling themselves Liberal. These gentlemen will scarcely 
venture to declare themselves satisfied with an arrangement 
which denies to Ireland the benefit of a reform the attainment 
of which for England supplied the excuse for supporting a Tory 
administration. Sir George Bowyer very candidly told Lord 
Derby that if Burke was executed he should be compelled to 
withdraw his support from the further stages of the Reform 
Bill. Dundalk, it is true, is one of Ireland’s great, popular 
constituencies. The electors actually number278! There may 
be other constituencies in which the representative is not wholly 
independent of popular feeling. It may be that Mr. Disraeli 
considers that he has so nicely calculated his movements that 
he has deferred this announcement until the moment when he 
could dispense with the votes of the Irish Liberals who sup- 
port him. Even so; we are not quite sure that it was a wise, 
as it certainly does not seem to be a generous, manceuvre, to 
place these gentlemen before the Irish public in the position of 
being dupes. Be this as it may, we cannot help thinking that 
among all Mr. Disraeli’s feats of the trickster he has never 
tried a more dangerous one than that by which he proposes te 
leave the flagrant anomalies of the Irish representation and the 
unjust narrowness of the Irish franchise unredressed. 








THE SALMON FISHERY CONGRESS. 


Tue Salmon Fishery, Congress, which met at Kensington on 
the 7th instant, deserves something more than a passing notice. 
The nature of the questions discussed, and the intrinsic import- 
ance of the interests involved, rendered the deliberations of 
extreme value, and we cannot think that the conclusions to 
which the assembly unanimously arrived will be without their 
weight in the public mind. It is universally admitted that 
further legislation is imperative before our rivers can be se 
productive as we havea right to expect; and Earl Percy, who 
presided over the Congress, rightly said that the real power im 
matters like this is public opinion, and public meetings and 
discussions are of more assistance than anything else. We 
feel, therefore, that the beneficial movement which has now 
been initiated merits our approbation and support; because 
questions relating to the pollution of rivers, and its consequent 
effects on piscatory life, are of national interest, being questions 
for man and beast as well as for fish, Upon many of our 
salmon-producing rivers the towns on their banks rely for their 
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kill a fish must be unwholesome for a man. In discussing this 
question, we are therefore not merely speculating on the advan- 
tages to be derived from a more plentiful supply of salmon, but 
are dealing with facts relative to the health of large masses of 
the population. This idea was evidently thoroughly under- 
stood at the Congress; and landed proprietors and fishery 
conservators from all parts of the United Kingdom discussed 
the question in all its bearings. Speeches were made and 
papers were read, showing the results that have been attained 
after years of labour and patient observation ; and the variety 
of experiences having become focussed into one point, we cannot 
doubt that the public will reap material benefit from the prin- 
ciples which were determined. 

The cultivation of salmon, and the best means of obviating 
the natural and artificial obstructions which so injuriously 


| 
| 
| 
| 


supply of water, and it may well be said that impurities which | 


and lately some petroleum works have been established, from 
which a most poisonous refuse is being turned into that 
formerly clear little tributary of the Dee. A few months ago 
every fish in the entire length of the stream was killed, and 
how much further the mischief extended into the Dee IT cannot 
of course, tell. For a length of fourteen miles I know, by this 
petroleum filth, every fish, from salmon of 201b. downwards 
was killed. As secretary of the local association, I pro- 
secuted one of the parties connected with the works: 
but the case failed because we had ndt hit upon the real 
offender. I went down to Chester and noticed the same 
characteristics, only in a minor degree, in the Dee there. In 


| that city arrangements have been made to supply the inhabi- 


affect our river fisheries at the present time, were the chief | 
topics for the discussion of which the Congress was convened ; | 


and the object which, according to Earl Percy, the members 
had in view was to discuss the means by which a greater 
supply of food may be insured to the public at large by the 
protection of the salmon in our rivers at the earlier stages of 
their existence, and for some time after they have spawned. In 
order to effect this important work, the first step seems to con- 
sist in procuring legislative power to insist upon such altera- 
tions in mill-weirs as will be sufficient to allow the fish to 
ascend the rivers. The free passage of the fish from the 
source of the river, where they are bred, to the sea, where they 
are fed, is absolutely necessary to their thoroughly successful 
cultivation; and all natural and artificial obstructions must 
either be removed or rendered innocuous before our rivers 
become prolific according to their capacity. Mr. Ashworth, of 
the Galway Fisheries, states that, some centuries ago, we may 
suppose our rivers were as prolific in salmon as those in the 
State of Maine, where two rivers of 500 miles in length 
annually produced 180,000 salmon before any weirs were erected 
upon them. In thirty years the number of fish caught has 
been reduced to 2,100 annually, since “ the passage of fish was 
interrupted by the building impassable dams for manufacturing 
purposes.” Conclusive evidence can be derived from number- 
less sources that weirs form the most destructive fixed engine 
to the salmon species that ever existed, because they not only 
obstruct the free passage of the fish, but facilitate their 
capture. In order, therefore, to obviate the evil that is caused 
by these obstructions, and to restore our rivers to their former 
prolific condition, it is indispensable that salmon-passes should 
be provided ; and we are glad to find that something like thirty 
models and designs were exhibited before the Congress, out of 
which some might surely be selected which would accomplish 
the destined object. But one great obstacle to the erection of 
salmon-ladders seems to be the enormous expense that is often 
incurred. There are few people who are sufficiently patriotic 
to defray the sole expenses of their erection throughout the 
entire length of a river; and as their necessity is now plainly 
apparent, we may hope that some legislative enactment will 
soon provide the means for this object, thereby securing the 
advantages which must be realized from successful salmon 
cultivation. 

But we think by far the most serious difficulty with which 
the Congress has to contend is the pollution of the rivers. 
Farther legislation is positively necessary in this respect, not 
only on account of the fish, but on account of the public 
health. The injury that is done to our rivers, both by liquid 
and solid poisonous matter, is not confined to any particular 
district, but is almost universal. Mines, manufactories, and 
mills contribute their separate poisons to our rivers, and we 
may be sure that water which causes the death of the fish is not 
advantageous as a drink for human beings. The dirt and 
filth, to say nothing of the refuse of gas-works and other causes 
of pollution, that are carried down some of our rivers render 
their fetid waters not only impossible to the existence of fish, 
but absolutely inimical to the sanatory interests of the adjacent 
towns. Various speakers at the Congress adduced illustrations 
of the deleterious effects of different kinds of poisons that are 
cast into rivers in various parts of England, with uniform 
effect; but the remarks made by Mr. Mostyn Owen, the hon. 


tants with filtered water through pipes, the original source 
being the Dee. One day a fishing-tackle maker was astonished 
to find his stock of live baits was destroyed—every fish was 
dead. Inquiries were made, and it began to be seen that the 
water was poisoned. The good people of Chester had been 
secure in the belief that the water they drank was perfectly 
pure, because it came througn the filtered tanks. A skilful 
analyst examined the fluid, and declared that no filtration could 
purify water polluted by poison so subtle and powerful. So 
potent was the pollution that, I believe, when a portion of the 
poisoned water was mixed with five hundred times its quantity 


| of wholesome water, fish could not live in it.” In support of 
| his allegations, Mr. Owen then quoted from a correspondent 
_ who had proved that the Dee contains a large amount of 


deadly poison. This individual had taken 150 minnows from 
the Severn in good healthy condition, and placed them in cir- 
cumstances under which he had before kept minnows eight 
months without loss. The fish all died. And a number of 
roach taken in good condition from a pond also succumbed to 


| the direful effects of this water. The water which killed these 
| fish was supplied direct from the main, and from the house 





Secretary to the Dee Fishery Board, are so startling in their | 


character that no excuse need be made for a quotation. After 
referring to the exhibition of models for passes, Mr. Owen 
stated that in many of our streams they will soon be of little 
use, on account of the wholesale destruction of fish by polla- 
tions. “ I am connected,” said he, “ with the river Dee, which 
is now being polluted with a poison not mentioned here to-day. 
In the district of the Clyn, which comes from the grit rocks of 
the Moel Famman range, there is a large quantity of coals, 


taps whence the ordinary supply of water was drawn. “ Of 
course,” continued Mr. Owen, “ this is the kind of water the 
whole of the inhabitants of Chester drink. And the analyst 
to whom I have already referred told me that the river in its 
present state might any day bring down such a quantity of 
deadly poison that half of Chester might be killed by it. We, 
as conservators of the Dee, did our best to put an end to the 
pollution ; but we failed from a mere technicality, although the 
magistrates tcld us, in case of a conviction, they would have 
inflicted the highest penalty. Does not this show that some- 
thing more is wanted before the conservators of rivers can do 
their work efficiently P ” 

Remarks like the above need no comment, showing plainly 
the condition of one of our important rivers to be such as is 
dangerous, not only to the fish, but to the people residing on 
its banks. It is evident that some stringent measures must be 
adopted in order to get rid of the causes of destruction and 
injury to the salmon, because, if the rivers of our country are 
to be polluted, the health of the population must be seriously 
injured. If mill-owners or the proprietors of mines were com- 
pelled to keep their refuse instead of letting it go into the 
rivers to pollute the water and destroy the fish, they would 
soon find that they had little reason for complaint, This 
refuse can be utilized with great advantage and profit. Sup- 
pose oxide of iron, after being used in making tin plates, 18 
turned into the river, the effect will be that all the stones will 
be coloured red, and not a fish of any kind can possibly exist 
there. And yet oxide of iron can be so used as to be 
made to pay the expenses, while the fish that will be allowed 
to live must be an additional source of profit to the neighbour- 
hood. Many other examples might be adduced to show that 
the poisonous matter that is cast into our rivers might be made 
available; but mill-owners have an idea that by throwing it 
away they are thereby saving trouble and expense. There 
cannot be a greater mistake, though it will doubtless require 
the forcible reasoning of an Act of Parliament to make them 
see their error. If our streams can be rendered pure, there 18 
no reason why our supply of salmon should not greatly 
increase, and the attainment of this object is worth a struggle. 
Besides the advantage of having such a quantity of delicious 
and wholesome food, the purification of the water must be 
beneficial to the public health, because cholera and other dis- 
eases can frequently be traced to the use of bad water. The 
simple fact whether fish can live in water or not may be con 


| sidered a test of its fitness for the people to drink ; and every 


one who advocates the claims of the fish to unpolluted streams 
is at the same time advocating the interests of his friends 40 
neighbours. We expect great things from the Salmon Fishery 
Congress, because such a number of eminent practical mep 
cannot bind themselves together for a common object without 
achieving some beneficial results. 
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TRUSTEES, CLERGYMEN, AND WOMEN. 


A return has just been printed by the House of Commons 
of the number of shareholders in metropolitan gas companies 
who either hold on trust accounts, belong to the weaker sex, 
or are members of the clerical profession. It seems that of 
the 8,075 who own shares in these companies, 1,409 hold on 
trust accounts, $45 are clergymen, and 2,217 are women. The 
natural inference is that as all these shareholders are innocent of 
the guilt of their companies, the public ought not to insist on 
better light being supplied at the expense of their dividends. 
It is manifestly a hardship that some elderly spinster in Wales, 


whose solicitor has found her a good investment, should be | 


mulcted of her regular percentage because people in London 
are unable to see by the present gaslight. At the same time 
it is rather hard that people in London should not be allowed 
to see by gaslight because some clever solicitor has found his 


country client a good investment. Yet it is clear that either | 


we must put up with bad gas, or the companies must charge us 
more, or they must be content with smaller profits. We do not 
say which of these courses should be chosen, though we are 
decidedly opposed to the first. Perhaps when it 1s seen that 
there is no other alternative, some compromise may be effected. 

But it may be rather interesting to examine this subject 

of country shareholders with a view of ascertaining how far 

commercial companies can relieve themselves of their respon- 

sibilities towards those whom they supply with goods by con- 

tracting other responsibilities towards those who supply them 

with money. 

We confess that the old principle of partnership seems to us 

neither practical nor equitable. It could answer only in a 

small partnership where all the partners had an equal stake in 

the business and equal funds to fall back upon, and where all 

were fully acquainted with the course of the business and were 

actually engaged in every transaction. Whatever lawyers might 

think, it could hardly be fair to make a sleeping and perhaps 

undisclosed partner liable to the same or even a greater extent 

than one who was known and acting. If a man was to lend 

& sum of money to a friend in business without any actual 

security, and was to be repaid for his loan and his risk by a 

share in the profits of the business, it would be unjust that all 

his property should be answerable for his friend’s failure. Yet 

the money he lent might enable his friend to trade on such a 

scale as if he was a man of capital, and might earn him such 

confidence as to involve many unsuspicious creditors in his 

ruin. Both these objections are met by the principle, of 
limited liability, which is at once a safeguard to the one who 

advances the funds and the one who supplies goods on their 

security. The amount of the capital of a limited company may 

be known, and the amount to which each shareholder is answer- 

able can be ascertained before he purchases. We admit that 
the present state of the law as to limited liability is by no 

means satisfactory, and that the practice of companies, 

directors, promoters, and registering shareholders has deserved 

a less qualified epithet. But the principle may be good in 

spite of these blemishes, and if the system is worked better, 

there can be little doubt of its succeeding. One reason why 

there have been so many failures of late, and why so many 

limited companies are now being wound up, is that all classes 

of people have rushed into these companies recklessly, and in 

buying £100 shares at £20 have forgotten that £80 had still 

to.be paid on each. The class of shareholders which we have 

chosen for the text of this article is apt to think that any 

speculation aided by great names, still more, any speculation 
sanctioned by Parliament, is under a sort of guarantee, and is 
as safe as the Bank of England. All such theories ought to 
be exploded. The only guarantee exacted by the Legislature 
in the case of limited companies is a certain process of registra- 
tion. That this registration is effected under one of the worst 
of the many rotten Acts of Parliament is a further testimony to 
the futility of this guarantee when it is taken by itself, though 
if the company be sound the registration is some evidence of its 
character. In the case of a direct Parliamentary sanction, no 
doubt there should be an additional guarantee. But it is not 
easy to see whence this is to come. A railway or any other 
company applies to Parliament for power to take certain land, 
to issue certain shares, to charge certain prices. The two 
Houses grant the company what it asks, under some restric- 
tions. With this permission the company goes into the market. 
Its shares are issued and bought up. It wants more money. 
More shares are conceded by an indulgent Parliament. Pre- 


ference shares are sanctioned and find a ready sale. Debentures | 
are considered extremely handy and more than usually safe as 


being a first charge on the receipts. Yet, after a little time, 
the money has all gone and there is nothing to show for it. 
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| Creditors appeal to the Court of Chancery, and can get 
| no satisfaction. The fate of the unfortunate shareholders 
is even worse. Not only is their dividend, which they 
think is guaranteed them by Parliament, suspended, and 
perhaps for years, but their capital is jeopardized. How 
much of the money which has been wasted is theirs? What 
prospect is there of any of the money that has been wasted 
being recovered? If they are to receive no interest for some years, 
and are eventually to lose part of their principal, then the 
investment which seemed so good has turned out to be illusory. 
Their liability is limited, but they have incurred the risks of 
business or speculation without a chance of its profits. This 
is the point for country shareholders to consider, and it is a 
pity that they do not consider it before investing, instead of 
waiting till after a petition for winding-up has been presented. 
We once heard of a City man of good standing who regretted 
| that he could not afford the safe luxury of the Three per 
Cents. It is from the same cause that so many who are not 
City men have plunged into limited ruin. Persons with small 
capitals find that the produce of a settled estate or a sum in 
the funds is no longer as good an income as it was in their 
younger days. Lord Macaulay has said the same of the search 
| for securities in the days which preceded the creation of the 
National Debt. “ Three generations earlier, a man who had 
| accumulated wealth in a profession generally purchased real 
| property or lent his savings on mortgage. Bat the number of 
| acres in the kingdom had remained the same; and the value of 


| those acres, though it had greatly increased, had by no means 


increased so fast as the quantity of capital which was seeking 
for employment.” The result of the glut of those times was 
the formation of a thousand bubble schemes and the bursting 
of the thousand bubbles. In our own days we have not dealt in 
the shares of such enterprises as the Diving Company, which 
was to bring up all the precious effects from shipwrecked 
| vessels; the Greenland Fishing Company, which was to 
monopolize the whale fisheries of the Northern Ocean; the 
Tanning Company, which was to outdo Russia in leather; or 
the Royal Academies Company, which was to give the educa- 
tion of a gentleman for twenty shillings. But we are afraid 
a future Macaulay will not lack materials for satire in the 
modern list of companies read by the light of the Equity Reports. 
He will see that by merely advertising a list of sounding names 
promoters were able to attract innocent purchasers from all parts 
of the country. Younger sons of peers, and baronets without pro- 
perty, took money to become directors, and sometimes turned 
a more honest guinea by acting accordingly. From the report 
of a case in the Qneen’s Bench we learn that promotion-money 
is regularly paid to persons of position to lend their names to 
an undertaking. When country clergymen see the names of 
Lord Adolphus Doolittle and Sir Runkum Bunkum, Bart., on 
the list of directors of the Great Western Beetle-Crushing 
Company (Limited), and read, on the authority of these dis- 
tinguished persons, that ten of the new patent machines have 
been ordered for Buckingham Palace alone, what can they do 
but fill up the form of application attached by a neatly per- 
forated line to the circular? It is fortunate if the prospectus 
is in the least degree fraudulent, for then there is a chance of 
relief. But the fraud is mostly of far too delicate a kind for 
the law to lay hold of, and, though objectionable to abstract 
morality, is not discountenanced by the common course of busi- 
ness. A shareholder who is attracted by the directorship of a 
lord “ vult decipi, et decipiatur.” A man who expects to have 
a share in some speculation that is too good to be quoted in 
the lists of the Stock Exchange, but is to be reserved for the 
private friends of the promoter, must not complain if, when the 
concern is quoted in the lists of the Stock Exchange, it is with 
a considerable discount. Men whose business it is to speculate 
are too well aware of the fate of these over-promising schemes. 
But nothing is so attractive to strangers as a hint that some- 
thing can be got for them out of the usual way, and offering 
more than the usual advantages. People who do not know 
what business is are daring when they ought to be prudent, and 
timid when they are most safe. Some who would not buy a 
share in the London and Westminster dispose of trust-money 
without consulting their solicitor. Others, who keep receipts 





more than ten years, risk their all in a discount company. We 

| do not say that men should always be taking legal advice on 

every matter, like the miser who was so afraid of an action that 

| he sent six-and-eightpence to an attorney before setting a 

| mouse-trap. But if people do not understand business, and 

| wish to venture out of the beaten track, they will do wisely to 

ascertain what those who have experience have done before them, 
and to consider, even if they do not follow, their example. 

If, then, the principle of limited liability cannot be purged 

| of all the evils which now attend it, we may farther ask if the 
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law can protect those who embark in rash enterprises under an 
imaginary sanction. We have seen that numbers of innocent 
shareholders are attracted into companies by the promises of 
high dividends, or by the names of influential directors. When 


the bubble bursts, are the shareholders to suffer for the fault of | 
the promoters and managers, or are the creditors to suffer for | 
the fault of the shareholders? If the railway has squandered | 


its money are the shareholders to be indemnified because they 
acted on the faith of representations made by the directors, or 
are the creditors to be considered first because they acted on 
the faith of the capital being so much, and being divided into 
go many shares of which so many trustees and clergymen were 
the holders? If the gas company gives no light, are the share- 
holders still to receive their 10 per cent.? We propounded 
these questions at the opening of our article, and the only 


. . - 4 | 
answer we can give is, that any steps in the matter require 
The cry of vested interests is not always | 


extreme caution. 
heeded when those who raise it have fattened on the spoils 
which they have made. But this class of people generally 
scents the coming tempest, and knows how to avoid it. Before 
the abuse is ripe for legislative interference, they get rid of 
their shares, and transfer them to country cousins. The great 
trade monopolies in parts of Germany are still preserved 
hecause they support widows and young families, and because 
money is lent upon them on mortgage. Even if no such abuse 
exists in England, there are necessary reforms which are delayed 
hy the innocence and the simplicity of those who would have to 
suffer. We should no doubt have seen the Times replaced by 


sensiiddtaaiemeeet —_——————.., 
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of dozen officers of the line are allowed to study in order to 


some better organ if its shares were not also held by trustees | 


and clergymen and women. 
making all these people wards of court, unless they can show 


Yet, unless an Act can be passed 


that they are fit to deal with their own money, we are afraid | 


they must sometimes come under the wheels of that terrible 
ear of Juggernaut which is driven by the chief clerks in Chan- 
cery, and is to have a muniment room to itself in the new 
palace of Justice. 








OUR MILITARY COLLEGES. 


Tue old saying that a certain person is not so black as he is 
painted does not hold good with regard to the various military 
establishments, systems, and regulations in this country. It 
is, in fact, curious to note how very little anything or any 
institution ruled over by the Horse Guards or the War Office 
will bear looking into. At one time we are astonished to find 
out that the only system of promotion in our army is one which 
excludes all poor men from ever rising in the service, and which, 
being neither more nor less than a mere money test or qualifi- 
eation, is nothing else than a national disgrace, and makes our 
army a byword amongst the soldiers of Europe. On another 
occasion a great military scandal arises in our Eastern empire, 
and a court-martial is called together to inquire into it. The 
chief person accused of misdemeanour has somehow the power 
to imprison the man who would be the principal witness against 
him. He does so, and one of those witnesses dies in and from 
the confinement. The great man is brought home to be tried 
and gets off scot free With a great deal of wonder we turn to 
examine the theory and practice of our military tribunals, and 
find that whatever the former may be the latter is a mere sham, 
and that under the most favourable circumstances justice in the 
army is administered by the rule of thumb. Then, again, the 
subject of flogging and punishment crops up, and here too we 
find ourselves hundreds of miles behind all other civilized 
countries; and it turns out that, whilst lamenting that we 








cannot get recruits to fill our ranks, we are doing exactly that | 


which prevents any but the most undoubted roughs from ever 
seeking service under our flag. It is the same with respect to the 
clothing, the knapsacks—with everything, in short, that concerns 
the soldier. Muddle and mismanagement, a woful waste of the 
most ample means, prevail in every department and through- 
out the whole service, the result of which, in a financial point 
of view, is, as we have previously shown in these columns, that 
we pay half a million sterling more than France every year for 
a fourth of her number. of men and a seventh of her number of 
horses. But why prolong these remarks, the trath of which 
every man in England, except the Duke of Cambridge and the 
military oligarchy that surrounds his Royal Highness has long 
acknowledged to be true? The last phase in which our military 
mismanagement has been shown up is with respect to our 
military colleges, and of these we would say something to-day 
Of such establis:ments we have two—one at Woolwich for 
the artillery and engineers, the other at Sandhurst for the line 
To the last of these there has been added of late years an 
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| qualify themselves for staff employment. At Sandharst proper 
| —that is, the old establishment as apart from the Staff College 


—a certain number of cadets are every year passed for com- 
missions, some few without, and the rest by, purchase, The 
half-yearly examination of this establishment took place about 
ten days ago, but the use it may be as a nursery for our army 
may be imagined from the fact that out of three hundred 
cadets only twelve have been found qualified for commissions 
without purchase, and twenty-seven by purchase. On the 
other hand, at the examination for direct commissions, which 
took place last month, upwards of a hundred and fifty gentle. 
men were found qualified, and are now in course of being 
gazetted to ensigncies and cornetcies by purchase. Here, then, 
is the primary blunder into which our system of military 
education stumbles at the very outset. Is a special education 
necessary for young men destined to hold commissions in the 
army? Even Sir John Pakington and the Duke of Cambridge 
will allow that it either is or is not essential. If the former, 
why is any lad allowed to enter the service who has not gone 
through Sandhurst; if the latter, why keep up Sandhurst at 
all? Out of three hundred cadets only thirty-four, or little 
more than ten per cent., have been placed this half-year in the 
profession for which they have been specially educated. Why 
is this? Simply because there are only a certain number of 
vacancies, and of these the young gentlemen who come in 
“direct” must be served first. They have mostly greater 
interest than those who go to Sandhurst, and are generally of 
a more wealthy class. They are not by any means the men 
who enter the army in order to make it a profession. They 
have lounged up to the door of the service, they wili now 
honour it by lounging in, and after a few years pleasantly 
passed in home-quarters, they will lounge out as they entered. 
But they are rich, they have influence, they are the sons of 
peers, of wealthy commoners, of bankers, merchants, and men 
to whom a few thousands more or less are no object whatever, 
and therefore all our army traditions point out that they should 
be served first, and that instead of two hundred vacancies in 
our army being filled up every half-year from the military 
college which we support out of the national purse at so vast 
an expense, about thirty of the young officers should come 
thence, and a hundred and fifty be furnished by direct 
examinations, the latter meaning a three months’ “ cram” at 
an expensive private tutor’s, and a fortnight’s “ coaching” 
with an expert before going up before the Board of Examiners 
at Chelsea. 

We need hardly point out that in no other army in the world 
would such an anomaly be tolerated for an hour. It is in 
England, and in England only, that more than three-fourths of 
the young men who join as cornets or ensigns in our cavalry or 
infantry, do so as ignorant as the rawest recruits that have 
been just caught. In the French, Prussian, Austrian, Russian, 
and Italian armies, there are but two doors by which the com- 
mission ranks of the army can be entered; the one of these is 
through the ranks, the other by the military college. In some 
foreign military services, it is true, they have cadets, but a 
cadet does exactly the same duty as a private soldier for three 
or four years, only he is better clad, feeds at his own cost, and, 
when off duty, associates with his own class. The consequence 
of this is, that whenever a young officer joins his corps in any 
other army than our own, he is fully qualified for the limited 
authority with which he is invested. Not so with us. In our 
army when he reports himself at the head-quarters of his corps 
he has to be taught everything, from the goose-step upwards. 
Still, his commission is as authoritative then as it ever can be; 
and therefore he is even at one hour of the day learning the 
A B C of his profession—bumping round the riding-school, or 
trying to master the intricacies of the manual and platoon— 
and a little later sitting as member of a court-martial in judg- 
ment over soldiers who know a hundredfold more than he does 
of their respective duties. Again we ask is Sandhurst requisite 
or not? If it is not, then abolish it at once; if it be, let not 
young men enter the army except they have gone through 
the training of that establishment. It is not only in foreign 
armies, but also in our own navy, that a totally different state 
of things forms the undeviating rule as regards the admis- 
sion of officers. Every youth appointed to a naval cadetship 
must go on board the training-ship, and it is only by the 
examination he passes at the end of fifteen months that his 
fitness or otherwise for the service is decided. The consequences 
are that he joins even his first ship as a formed sailor, able to 
take his share of duty, and quite capable of holding his own 
in the navy. But then he is not a lounger. He enters the 


| service to make it his profession, and hopes to rise to distine- 
establishment called the Staff College, in which about a couple | 


tion in it. There is only one thing he dreads, the “ influence ” 
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in high places which puts the sons of influential Tory earls over 
his head, and even this he knows must, and will, soon come to 
an end as part of our naval system. 

And if different in our navy, how very much more so is it 
in the French military school. The young man who enters that 
establishment knows that there is no such institution in his 
country as that of direct commissions. He knows full well 
that he will be judged by his fruits, and that, according to his 
talents, the use he makes of them, and his personal qualifica- 
tions, he will be started in his future profession. With us the 
question whether or not a Sandhurst cadet or a “ direct com- 
mission ” youth is to go int the cavalry is decided by the 
length of his father’s purse. If paterfamilias can afford his 
son an allowance of £400 to £600 per annum, and is pre- 
pared to give the most fabulous sums for the youngster’s 
commissions—say £6,000 for his captaincy, and so on in pro- 
portion—then he is at once put into the more fashionable 
branches of the service. And so on with other corps. The son 
of a poor nobleman is put in the foot guards, the offspring of 
a wealthy peer into the Blues, or Life Guards. But, if money 
has to be considered—if the young cadet is the son of a retired 
officer, of a country clergyman, or of a gentleman with com- 
paratively small means—he is put into a foot regiment, and his 
destination for life is probably the Colonies or India. No 
matter whether in the Sandhurst examination or the passing 
for a direct commission he was first or last—no matter whether 
he took 7,000 or 3,000 marks—his purse and his interest, but 
chiefly the former, settles his future military career. 

“They manage these things better in France.” At the 
military college of St. Cyr, young men may select the corps 
they wish to juin, according to the rank in which they pass 
out. ‘The first score or so on the list generally elect to go to 
the Ecole Polytechnic, and try for the artillery and engineers. 
In fact, the Polytechnic is entirely recruited from the young 
men who pass out highest at St. Cyr. If, however, a cadet 
prefers to join the cavalry, his fitness for that branch is tested 
by the way he has passed through the riding-school of the 
military college. The French authorities have an idea which 
must seem strange to our Horse Guards’ worthies, namely, that 
as the army is an institution supported for the use of the State, 
and that not only the best men they can get should be put into 
the profession, but that there is a place for every one, and every 
one should be put in his place. They do not send round- 
thighed men, who never can be taught to ride, to dragoon 
corps, neither do they draft the six-foot cadets into light 
cavalry corps, nor send little men to wear helmets and cuirasses. 
For all this kind of fitness we have a supreme contempt, and 
seem to leave matters very much to take their own channel. It 
will, we suppose, all be the same thing a hundred years hence; 
and as the present state of things will outlast the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Secretary at War, why should any one trouble 
himseif at all about the business? After all, why should the 
powers that be run any risk of offending their political friends ? 
Above all, what would our peers and wealthy commoners do 
with their sons from the age of nineteen to twenty-six, if there 
was not a profession in which they would be looked after whilst 

they are sowing their wild oats? ‘Therefore, why not leave 
the army to take its own course P 








LORD AMBERLEY’S SUNDAY LECTURES BILL. 
Tue House of Commons exercised a wise discretion in refusing 
to admit Lord Amberley’s Bill to a second reading. It was essen- 
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admission of others. The English mind has a natural distrust-of 
legislation of this kind, and shrinks from the application of what 
is called “the thin end of the wedge,” as nervously as it shrinks 
from proximity witha pickpocket. If Lord Amberley had honestly 
and broadly declared that he wished to inaugurate an entirely new 
observance of the Sunday for the non-church-going section of the 
public, and for all who might choose hereafter to throw in their lot 
with them, we do not«say that he would have carried the second 
reading of his Bill, but he would not, by arousing the jealousy of 


| the House, have set it so determinedly on its guard against him. 


Whatever backers his lordship has had in the promotion of the 
defeated measure, they could not have intrusted their cause to a 
less discreet advocate. When he denied that his Bill was to be 
regarded as “ the thin end of the wedge,” he stood at once convicted 


| before the common sense of the House either as insincere omas 


judicially blind. Mr. Mill at once knocked that ground from 
under him. “His noble friend,” he said, “ now proposed not dll 
that he thought right, but an exceedingly small part of it, about 
which he thought it impossible that there could be any difference 
of opinion among reasonable persons.” Mr. Mill is always honest. 
Whether we agree with him or not, we are bound to admit his 
sincerity. Certainly he is much more capablethan Lord Amberley 
of understanding the drift of such an alteration of the law as his 
lordship proposed. And no one can intelligently and honestly 
consider the subject without seeing that Lord Amberley’s Bill 
proposed only a small part of the changes in the observance of 
Sunday, to which, if logically followed out, it must lead. 


It was because of its partial and insincere character that the 
amendment against the second reading of the Bill was carried 
without a division. But we cannot consider the debate to which it 
gave rise without seeing that the subject will engage the attention 
of Parliament next session, and that then, or at all events before 
very long, legislation with regard to it will become necessary. Itis 
gratifying to observe that there is on all sides of the House a 
general consensus of opinion that every week should have its day 
of rest. Whether we regard such a reservation from a religious, a 
humane, or a sanitary point of view, it is equally essential. We 
do not at all mean to say that in each case the ground of the reser- 
vation is equally high. It is not, but it is equally essential. 
Every section of Christians agrees that in some way or other the 
first day of the week should be kept holy. They differ much in 
degree as to the extent of the obligation and the amount of 
religious exercise necessary to fulfil it. In Scotland, without 
disrespect it may be said, these exercises amount to a pretty stiff 
day’s work ; and we have no doubt that in many cases the Christian 
soul welcomes the return to its weekly avocations with a sense of 
infinite relief. No race not endowed by nature with iron nerves 
and indomitable perseverance could get through a seventh 
of the year under circumstances so oppressive to the animal spirits 
of ordinary humanity. A Scotchman visiting England is almost 
as much shocked by what he considers the desecration of the 
“ Sabbath ” as an Englishman is outraged by the latitudinarianism 
in this respect of the Continent. He sees the tea-gardens of the 
suburbs filled with mechanics, and their wives and children. He, 
who in his native town would think that the end of the world was 


| come if he heard any one so much as whistle a profane air, goes 


into the park and hears a “ People’s Band” playing airs from 


operas, dance-music, waltzes, polkas, “ Slap Bang,” or “ Cham- 


| pagne Charlie.” Even the most exact observant of the English 
Sunday falls far short of the Scotch type of Sabbatarianism. But 


tially a feeble attempt to legislate upon one part of a subject | 


which, whenever it is dealt with efficiently, must be dealt with in 
its entirety. In January, 1866, and again at the commencement 
of the present year, St, Martin’s Hall was opened on the Sunday 
evening for the delivery of lectures on scientific subjects, by 
gentlemen of eminence in their several departments. On every 
occasion the hall was crowded, but whether the attraction lay in 
the lectures or in the sacred music which, in deference to the day, 
or to the prejudice in favour of it, formed part of the entertain- 
ment, we cannot say. On both occasions the new mode of utilizing 
Sunday evening was stopped by “ certain parties,” who threatened 
the lessee of the hall with a prosecution under the 21 Geo. IIT., c. 49; 
and the object of Lord Amberley’s Bill was to legalize and facilitate 
Sunday lectures of the same character as those which had been 
thus prohibited, by repealing so much of the Act in question as 
makes it illegal to open any place for amusement or for public 
debate on Sundays if money is charged for admission at the 
doors. The scope of the proposed Bill was at once too small 
and too large. While it pretended to legalize only one: diass 
of Sunday evening entertainment, it opened a side-doer to the 


there is no doubt that, to a very large proportion of the in- 
habitants of our great towns, it is a day uf rest in the sense of.a 
cessation of labour, but not ia any respect a day of religious 


| observance. 


This is the strong point of those who advocate the opening of 
the Crystal Palace, the British Museum, &c., for the Sunday recrea- 
tion of the people. They say, there is such or such a percentage 
of Englishmen who will not go to church on Sunday, who will treat 
that day as a day of rest pure and simple—a day on which no work is 
to be done, on which the labourer may take his ease. How shall 
he take it? This is their question, anda very puzzling one it is. 
They point to the success of the Sunday bands. They say that 
for several hours on the evening of every Sunday during the 
summer months, tens of thousands of the lower orders are attracted 
to the parks where they breathe fresh air and use up their super- 
fluous energy by standing, or walking up and down, listening te 
music which pleases them, refines them, and keeps them out of 
mischief. If the bands were not there the tens of thousands would 
resort to other means of spending their Sunday evenings. Pater- 
familias of the fustian jacket and the horny hands, instead of bid- 
ding his wife rig herself and the children out in their Sunday beet 
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to travel eastward to Victoria Park or westward to Regent’s Park, 
in search of music and fresh air, would turn in to the nearest public- 
house, make a beast of himself, run up ascore which would tell severely 
on next Saturday’s wages ; and might wind up his Sunday devotions 
by kicking his heir apparent, or giving his wife a black eye. There 
is immense force in this argument. If our choice lies between 
Sunday recreation and Sunday debauchery, we cannot hesitate for 
an instant. Let us by all means avoid the latter, and cleave to the 
former. But are we really driven to this hard alternative? Is 
there no medium between rational amusement and brutalizing 
depravity ? 

We should hope that there is, and we would suggest that a much 
more healthy solution of the Sunday question will be possible 
whenever the advocates on either side forget their nostrums, and 
enter upon a consideration of the subject in a large and liberal 
spirit. We should be extremely sorry to see any observance of the 
Sunday amongst the non-religious classes which would tend to per- 
petuate their state of heathenism. But we are bound to admit that this 
is essentially the character of the present state of things. If the only 
alternative lies in the complete secularization of Sunday—in the 
opening of theatres and music-halls, and the possible extinction of 
Sunday altogether as a day of rest, then we should maintain that 
with all the evils of the existing system, it is preferable to 
that which, in the eventuality we suppose, would supplant 
it. But we deny that we are wedged in between such narrow 
alternatives. Whenever the question of Sunday observance is 
discussed in the spirit of which the House of Commons has set so 
good an example, we have no doubt that the aim of those who 
would relax the straitness of the law may be reconciled with the 
opinions of those who would maintain it, and that in the result 
both will be the gainers. We do not doubt the ultimate triumph 
of Christianity wherever it is permitted to act in all its kindliness 
and gentleness upon the heart of man, sweetening life to him here 
as far as may be, at the same time that it encourages him to bear 
its burdens patiently, in the hope of a better life to come. But we 
should despair of any success to that system of Christian propa- 
gandism which should set before the toiling multitudes of our large 
towns the hard proposition, that after labouring for six days of the 
week in their workshops, they must labour from morning till night 
on the seventh in their churches and chapels, or in their homes. 
Flesh and blood is not strong enough to endure so merciless a 
dispensation. And so long as it lasts unrelaxed, tens of thousands 
who by a milder law-giving would be attracted to their religious 
duties, will continue to spend their Sunday forenoon in bed, and 
their Sunday evening in the tap-room. 








MODERN INCENDIARIES. 


We have lately been pretty familiar with instances of what 
Mr. Ernest Jones, of St. James’s Hall, would call “ flexible 
ethics.” There is that unlicensed victualler who deposited 
£40 with one of the otherwise “great unpaid ” to insure his 
favour. In the police reports of Monday, the 27th of May, a 
very refreshing instance of the combination of dove-like sim- 
plicity with serpent-like cunning was brought to light. The 
defendant in that case, “not knowing he was doing wrong,” 
had undertaken to procure a situation in the Post Office for an 
“intelligent and educated young man,” who, in the advertise- 
ment in which he thus described himself, offered a reward of 
forty pounds to any one who could procure him “a permanent 
appointment of from £80 to £100 per annum.” This public- 
spirited young man, having been fitted out with a place in the 
Post Office through the instrumentality of Mr. Robert W. 
Crawford, M.P., and Lord Stanley of Alderley, was called 
upon by his simple-minded benefactor to put his hand to paper 
for the amount of £65, As the young man had been brought 
up, a8 it were, to depend on the public resources, he thought 


out and condemned to penal servitude. Again, only a few days 
before, a clergyman, with confused notio 
not pay him his pew-rents, hit upon the plan of making Mr 
Masters, the bookseller—who had no earthly connection with 
the charchwardens—pay him. These little incidents display a 
tancture of originality seldom found in the schemes of criminals - 
and this is doubtless owing to the parties—who all described 
themselves as very innocent—being fresh to these pursuits, 
These are isolated instances; but there are some other classes 
of crimes which may be considered as marking the condition of 
what some would call our national “minor morals.” Pint 
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and-a-half bottles and tradesmen’s weights share with a repre- 
sentation by means of bribery the odium of fraud and cor. 
ruption, when they only show the indisposition of our country- 
men to theoretical accuracy, to having the name correspond to 
the thing. The British public, it would appear, prefers to 
drink, and, what is more singular, to pay for, a bottle contain. 
ing little more than a pint as a pint and a half. The publicang 
amiably minister to this weakness, and, no doubt, are ignorant 
that they are “doing wrong.” This confiding class was doubt- 
less well represented by the above-mentioned individual, who 
intrusted his money to the magistrate’s keeping, and who found 
himself “sold, but not paid.” But they are far from needing 
an increase of representatives, by which we may perhaps con- 
clude that they are not a minority. A Mr. Gurney, the land- 
lord of the European public-house (the licensed victualler 
mentioned above was also named Gurney) was summoned 
before Mr. Alderman Gibbons and Sir Robert Carden for using 
unjust measures. The worthy publican explained that he was 
asked for “ glasses” of ale, which the customers might suppose 
to be half-pints, but he knew better, and consequently served 
them with “ glasses,” answering the fools according to their 
folly. These “ glasses” contained from 20 to 30 per cent, less 
than the half-pint measure. The magistrates decided that the 
explanations showed a fraudulent way of conducting bnsiness, 
and were perfectly satisfactory. They therefore discharged 
Mr. Gurney upon his undertaking to be guided by—the practice 
of his brother licensed victuallers, who, with few exceptions, as 
he had urged in his justification, habitually did as he had been 
doing. 

But what amiable interpretation shall we put upon a class 
of offences which, there is good reason to believe, are by no means 
rareP We refer to the practices by which insurance companies 
are defrauded. Life insurance companies cannot so easily be 
defrauded, since a man must go through the formality of dying 
in order to get his insurance money, and so its uses become to 
him as unsubstantial as those of honour were to Falstaff. It 
is true that to be well insured may hasten your end, especially 
if you have made your will and all necessary prepara- 
tions; a kind friend may then feel anxious to try how these 
arrangements which look so well in theory will work in prac- 
tice, und so gradually dismiss you, a melancholy example of 
loss of life by too great anxiety to do what is facetiously called 
insuring it. But with houses and fire insurances the matter is 
very simple. Some Israelite of nomad propensities, to avenge 
himself on a world in which he is a wanderer, and after the 
manner of his race, turning a dishonest penny by his revenge, 
hires houses for the purpose of setting them on fire. Charles 
Lamb’s eccentric Chinese was evidently of a different breed ; 
and his roast pig is not what the Jew seeks; what he is 
seeking is to read the world a didactic lesson on the futility 
of fixity of habitation; he paints what Mr. Carlyle would call 
a flame-picture, and the insurance companies pay the artist. 
The business-like way in which these matters are managed may 
be seen in the report of a case which came before the Central 
Criminal Court on Saturday, June 15. Two men, Bond and Nye, 
were charged with conspiring to defraud the London Insurance 
Company by setting fire to a house. Elizabeth Hutchins, who 
had gone by the name of Cousins, the chief witness, first made the 
acquaintance of the prisoners at her house. “ They both at that 
interview spoke of a fire. They said there had been a fire at 
Bond’s house, and that the insurance office had refused to pay, 
but that the office could not stand out much longer, as the 
three months would soon expire.” Nye told her that Bond had 
hired him for 30s. a week “to be in his place while he went in 
the country,” and “had supplied him with a bottle of gin and 
some tea to make himself and the girl comfortable, and that 
they had enjoyed themselves.” The girl, however, was surrep- 
titiously smuggled in by Nye. It appears Bond had gone with 
his wife to sleep at a coffee-house near the Monument on the night 


| of the fire. There seems to be a delicate suggestiveness in this 


he could not do better than relieve himself of his difficulties | proceeding. If they could not witness the fire, they would 


by pvrioining a few money letters, a proceeding to which he | please themselves by proximity to the great trophy of incen- 


probably first discovered all the objections when he was found | diarism. Such a combination of business and pleasure is 


| highly artistic. Meanwhile Nye, poor creature, who it may be 
» a cler ns of law, and not very | 
clear in his ideas of morality, finding his churchwardens would | 


feared was not quite sober enough for the efficient discharge of 
his important duties, set the place on fire, but as he afterwards 
confessed, “ he had not done it clean, but,” he added, “ he would 
do it better another time:” it was one of his “ messes.” 
Sach was the account given to Elizabeth Hutchins of their 
exploit; and having thus inflamed her mind to the pitch 
of emulation, they proposed that she should take a house 
at Bromley-by-Bow, and she actually took one at Stratford 
New Town, of course with the only object worthy of a 
rational woman—that of setting it on fire. But though 
Nye proposed that Hutchins should go to the Surrey 
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Theatre some windy night, when the house she had taken, 
being at the corner of a street, “ would soon come down;” 
and though he expressed to Hayhoe, another confederate, his 
conviction that “ she is a good one, and will go through with 
it,” yet she altered her mind like a woman, and the heroic 
adventure fares like that of Hudibras with the bear and 
fiddle, and “ breaks off in the middle,” for she would not 
take possession of the house. However, the previous exploit 
at first threatened to bring them no profit, as the insur- 
ance company would not pay until the man who slept 
in the house on the night of the fire came forward. Thus 
Nye was obliged to show himself, and having shaved off his 
moustache, he presented himself at the office in the name of 
Noble, and represented that he had come across Bond, with 
whose conduct after the fire he pretended to be disgusted, “ pro- 
miscuously on London-bridge.” This “promiscuous” encounter 
was so timed as to be in sight of a police-constable, a precau- 
tion which proved unnecessary. They ultimately extracted £50 
from the insurance company. Hutchins, it appears, had lent Mrs. 
Bond money, and the latter having “had £400 left her,” had 
not enough “ generosity in her nature” to compensate Hutchins 
for her kindness ; whereupon the latter threatened to expose her 
if she did not muster up a little more generosity, and, when 
she proved incorrigible, gave information to the Insurance 
Office. Her testimony is therefore open to suspicion; but 
in such cases the chief evidence must always be that of 
accomplices. It is notable that though this “ Miss Hutchins,” as 
she described herself, had herself been anything but a “ proper ” 
person, she was very solicitous about the morals of the girl who 
was the companion of Nye on the night of the fire. “I asked 
him about the girl, and whether her parents were aware that 
she stayed out at night with him. He said they were, and 
that she had been out with him before.” The jury found both 
Bond and Nye guilty, adding a recommendation to mercy, as 
they thought the prisoners had been the dupes of a third party. 
Mr. Justice Willes was rather puzzled at this, but following 
what he termed with delicate irony “the path of thought” of 
the jury, he treated Bond as principal and Nye as the tool, and 
gave the one seven and the other five years’ penal servitude. 

Of the state of things which such an exposure discloses it is 
hardly necessary to speak; one does not look for much morality 
amongst certain classes of people, neither do we find it. But 
there is something diabolical in setting fire to a house which 
may spread conflagration over half a city and carry death to 
thousands, and all for a paltry sum of £50. The smallness of 
the gain to be derived from so atrocious a crime gives the 
matter a fiendish cast. And the cool, business-like way in 
which these affairs are managed heightens this effect. But 
how about the insurance companies and the public? Can 
neither stop these crimes? The insurance companies have, 
as they avow, suspicions in very many cases, but do not pro- 
secute for fear of alarming the public, who like to feel sure 
when they have insured, and do not relish the prospect of having 
to prove they did not set their houses on fire if they should 
happen to be burnt down. Yetit would seem that if houses 
were not insured above their value. there would be no motive 
in burning them down, and, in the majority of cases, it is the 
furniture and stock-in-trade for which alone the incendiary is 
compensated. In the case upon which we have commented 
most of the insured property had been removed, but some 
check might surely be devised for such operations as these. 
It is in matters of this kind, among others, that we feel the 
want of a public prosecutor. It is not, on the whole, the 
interest of insurance companies to prosecute; and yet there is 
a great public crime eommitted of which no one takes cogni- 
zance. ‘To leave competing private interests to do the work of 
public justice is a method that would never occur to a rational 
mind. We have drifted into it, and we ought to struggle to 
escape from it. 








LITERARY FASHIONS. 


WE sometimes figure to ourselves Time as a great sage 
seated on the everlasting hills. Every book under the sun that 
is published is brought to him for inspection and approval. 
Some he lays aside for future consideration; some he casts 
from him in disdain; others he lets fall as if from inadvertence ; 
and some few—very few—he places on the shelves of his 
library, and marks them for his own with a seal that cannot 
easily be effaced. But his process is slow and deliberate, and 
the inquisitive mortals who group around him often take 
advantage of his delays, and with great impertinence forestall 
his judgments. Meanwhile his theory of selection is fully and 
surely carried out; every book which he lets slip or discards 
glides down the steep, and, however its fall may be broken, at 




















last reaches the bottom and is buried with untold millions 
besides, in the grave of oblivion. The sage is just, and there 
is no appeal against his decisions in the long run. He is not 
like the Caliph Omar, who, according to Arabian writers, 
heated the four thousand baths of Alexandria during six 
months with the books in the library of that city. He is not 
like Ximenes, who piled up in the. squares of Grenada all the 
beautiful and costly manuscripts he could find, and burned 
them because they were written in the language of the False 
Prophet; nor like Saint Patrick, who, it is said, with equal 


| zeal destroyed three hundred volumes written by old Irish 
| bards about giants and enchanters, damsels guarded by dragons, 





and huntsmen riding on the blast. They consumed without 
distinction, while Time is ever anxious to preserve rather than 
to destroy. 

But what is the principle of selection on which Time pro- 
ceeds? It appears to be that of rejecting what is mere fashion 
in literature, and retaining the permanent beauty which will 
command the admiration of all ages. Fashionable literature 
is to enduring literature as drapery to the human form. The 
high popularity it enjoys for a season is the very cause of its 
speedy decay. Legends died out because they were untrue to 
nature; romances of chivalry because feudalism broke up; 
and the coarse diction and gross allusions which abounded in 
Chaucer and sullied Shakespeare excluded at last the poems of 
the former from the boudoir, and the foul dialogue of the latter 
from the stage. The fashions of literature go hand in hand 
with those of the Court and of society; they are allied to the 
shape of the hat, the form and metal of the spurs. They are 
the best comment on the history of the times; but as they 
have nothing in them that is durable, so they have little that 
is of worth. Often, indeed, they are a great improvement on 
the fashions of the past, but they in turn give place to others 
better suitted to an advanced condition of mankind. They 
are often imported from abroad, and engrafted on our native 
stock. Few persons now read Surrey and Wyat, yet in their 
day they were, as Puttenham calls them, “ the chief lanterns of 
light.” They were courtiers of Henry VIII., reformers of 
English style and metre, and “ novices newly crept out of the 
school of Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch.” ‘They had “ tasted 
the sweet and stately measures of the Italian poesie;” their 
“conceits were lofty, their conveyance cleanly, their terms 
proper.” They had travelled in Italy, and by their efforts the 
homely and vulgar poetry of former reigns acquired an ease, 
elegance, and dignity previously unknown, But for them, Spenser 
had never become what the inscription on his monument pro- 
claims him, “the Prince of Poets in hys tyme, whose divine spirit 
needs no other witness than the works which he left behind.” 
The “ Fairy Queen” has still a magic charm ; “ it continues to 
iuterest us,” as Walter Scott says, “in spite of the languor of 
a continued allegory.” Few, perhaps, read it through, but all 
who read any portion of it perceive how largely the writer was 
indebted to Tasso and Ariosto. The same may be said of 
those plays of Shakespeare of which the scene is laid in Italy; 
and Milton makes no concealment of his debt to the great 
masters of Italian literature, but rather prides himself on 
acknowledging it. The Italian fashion, however, had this dis- 
advantage—that it was a foreign one. It had something to 
do with the growth of Euphuism, which made so ridiculous a 
figure in the Court of Queen Elizabeth. It led to interlarding 
sentences with scraps from other languages, especially Latin, 
and to the building up of a system of affected pronunciation, 
odious coxcombry, and despicable nonsense. Shakespeare and 
Sir Philip Sidney treated Lillie and the Euphuists with the eon- 
tempt they deserved. Holofernes, the schoolmaster, in “ Love’s 
Labour Lost,” was invented to ridicule this pedantry, and 
though James I. bolstered up the bad taste of the times with 
his passion for puns, the fashion born of Lillie’s novels and 
plays went out, like the fantastic head-dresses and gorgeous 
stomachers worn by the “ Virgin Queen.” It had its day, as 
Gongorism had at a later period in the Court of Madrid ; and 
its conceits, like those of Gongora, the poet, and Paravicino, 
the court preacher, were best exploded by satire. Cowley kept 
alive, for a time, the fashion for conceits, contented with a 
fading laurel, which “in the spring was bright and gay, but 
which time,” as Johnson observed, “has been continually 
stealing from his brows.” He belonged to what was called the 
Fantastic School, and minor poets, such as Donne, Crashaw, 
Waller, and Cleveland—nay, Dryden also, in his earlier 
attempts—did homage to him as their chief. With these may 
be reckoned Carew, Herrick, Suckling, Lovelace, Herbert, 
Denham, and Quarles. “It is worthy of remark that they 
were all Royalists, for the King’s cause lent itself to verse and 
to a poet’s imagination far better than the stern grandeur and 
repulsive austerity of Puritans and Roundhead Parliaments. 
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Milton rose above his contemporaries in the breadth of his 
views no less than in the refinement of his taste. He disdained 
the whimsical and pompons affectation of the School of Conceits, 
but of the two only poets who sided with him in politics, 
Wither and Marvell, the former, at least, was full of quaint- 
nesses and all the other vices of the poetry of the civil war 
period. All these, and the dramatists who, like Massinger, 
Jonson, and Sir Thomas Overbury, held up on the stage so 
pleasantly the mirror of the fashions, are now seen like 
drowning men struggling with the waves of time, while the 

and forms of Shakespeare and Milton walk the waters 
serenely, like beings of to-day. 

As there is nota book in our tongue which glasses the ways 
of mankind, and especially of Presbyterian justices and inde- 
pendent squires, more faithfully than “ Hudibras,” so is the 
* Dunciad ” valuable above all satires as displaying the literary 
character of Queen Anne’s time. That many of the poetasters 
on whom Pope takes vengeance are obscure and unknown to 
most readers except by his mention of them is true, but there 
is something interesting and instructive in the fact that so 
much petty notoriety was so soon withered and blown away. 
Little did the Cibbers and Theobalds, the Ozells and Ogilbies, 
imagine that when they dared to assail the crooked little man, 
to the smile of whose transient favour they owed all their 

oetical existence, he would scatter them at a breath—that his 
satire, like the car of Phoebus, would disperse the empty, 
envious vapours clouding the glorious disc that raised them 
from their native swamps—and that he, the philosopher, the 


eT 


——— 


his master’s taste by copying the French school in tragedy, and 
the Spanish in comedy. He made rhyming couplets like 
Corneille and Racan, and maintained in theory and practice 
that rhyme is “the most noble verse,” and the only one fit for 
tragedy. Yet at a later period he read his recantation. He 
damned his own plays. He confessed that he had “ grown 
weary of his long-loved mistress, rhyme,” and that a secret 
shame invaded “his breast at Shakespeare’s sacred name.” 
In “ All for Love” he abandoned rhyme, and never returned 
toitagain. He had seduced the public from British to Spanish 
and French models, and he afterwards was loudest and foremost 
in recalling them to nobler types. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





THE report of the committee of the French Corps Législatif on 
the Army Bill fully supports the principle of a large increase of the 
standing forces, since, in the language of M. Gressier (the reporter 
of the committee), the success of a campaign in these days often 
depends on one or two great onslaughts at the commencement, and 
it is therefore prudent to have large reserves, so that the army may 
be brought up to its maximum in a few days, and be maintained 
at that maximum as long as the war lasts. Consequently, the 
committee approve of a standing army amounting to between seven 
and eight hundred thousand men, and of a mobile National Guard ; 





scholar, the wit, would go down to posterity as the mightiest 
master of mellifluous verse, as a poet not of England only but 
of mankind, because he was the poet of ethics. Little did they 
conceive that a bard of the succeeding century who, compared 
with them, was as the Jungfrau to ant-hills, would declare that 


he “loved and honoured the name of that illustrious and un- | 


rivalled man,” Pope, “far more than his own paltry renown, 
and the trashy jingle of the crowd of ‘ schools’ and upstarts 
who pretend to rival, or even surpass him.” But it was 
vain in Lord Byron to try to fix a fashion in literature, 
and it may well be questioned whether he was right in 
raising Pope above Shakespeare and Milton, and the poetry 
modelled after Racine and Corneille above the school of nature 
and dramatic freedom. But conflict is inseparable from pro- 
gress. As in politics and social science, so in literature, truth 
and beauty are elicited out of the clash of hostile systems. The 
Lake school, the ideal types of Shelley, and the nature-painting 
of later poetry, operate favourably on those who lean to the 
polished versification of Pope and prevent their falling into 
vapid formality; while they in turn are ever recalling the 
wilder disciples of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, 
tothe prime laws of metre, without which poetry, however 
poetic in its ideas, is wanting in one of its essential constituents, 
and sins against the ear while it seeks to charm the imagina- 
tion. Thus fashions in literature conspire in producing what 
rises above all fashion and lives through all time, being true 
to nature and to those ideal forms which, whether substantive 


or not, are common to mankind in every age. Out of the | 
fleeting and frivolous springs the durable and grand, as out | 


of the grand and durable arises in turn the frivolous and 
fleeting. Hence all the fashions of literature are noteworthy 
and precious in the eyes of its historian. He sees in them an 
importance and merit which others do not see ; nor will he say 
to the most trifling, “ Poor simpleton, what can I learn from 
thee?” Every species of literature that comes into vogue, for 
however brief a season, may be cited as a witness by the his- 
torians of any country ; and this habit of bringing the writers 


of the day, especially the songsters and dramatists to bear on | 
history, is in itself a fashion to which Macaulay was mainly | 


instrumental in giving birth. Nor is it likely to decay. A 
thousand students are following in his track, and by ceaseless 
research are throwing light on the known by the unknown. 
Who would think, for example, of writing the history of Sir 
Robert Walpole without being well versed in the comic writers 
of his day—Stradwell and Wycherly, Etherege, Congreve, 
Sedley, and Farquhar? The notes in Macaulay’s History are, 
in this point of view, as valuable as the text, since they prove 
how diligently he sought for side-lights, and formed solid 
materials out of bubbles. 

A writer whose style never changes commands our respect 
more than he who adopts, however skilfully, different literary 
fashions. Such a one cannot but fall into a certain amount of 
mannerism, and whatever originality he may possess, it cannot 
be so marked as his whois always like himself. In Dryden we 
See a curious instance of an author of eminence appearing at 
different periods of his life in various costumes. When writing 
for King Charles IT.’s theatre to gain a livelihood, he consulted 


but in other respects they strongly object to the Government 
| plans. They appear to have carried most of their points, 
| and the effect of this will be to render the proposed “ militarisa- 
tion” of the youth of France less extreme, and to give 
the Legislative body greater control uver the army. The com- 
mittee, for instance, have prevailed (though not without a laborious 
| and prolonged fight with the Council of State) in asserting the 
| right of the Chamber to fix the number of the annyal contingent. 
This right, says M. Gressier, “is formally guaranteed by para- 
graph -1 of Art. 2, the precision of the terms of which borrows 
additional force from the way in which it originated.” The Bill, 
however, as now printed, still contains the clause, “ The army is 
increased to 800,000 men ;” which seems to nullify the right of the 
Chamber to fix the number annually. It is not very easy to under- 
stand how the case really stands ; but it is certain that the Corps 
Législatif, if determined, is capable of modifying the Government 
scheme in a sense favourable to popular control over the forces 
of the country. And this wholesome duty it, seems disposed to 
perform. 





In a similarly liberal spirit, the Bill with reference to the press 
has received certain modifications. The printer's license is abolished, 
and the original proposal that no member of the Senate or the 
| Corps Législatif should be allowed to sign a newspaper article has 
_ been toned down, so that, as it now stands, the persons contem- 
| plated are only prohibited from signing as responsible managers. 
On the other hand, a new restrictive clause has been introduced, 
providing that no political exile or person deprived of civil and 
political rights can sign an article without exposing the paper to 
fine of from one to five thousand francs. The Bill, however, marks 
an advance, and shows that the Imperial Government is not indis- 
posed to mitigate the rigours of its earlier days. At the same time 
that the Bill is before the Chambers, the Government has rescinded 
the withdrawal from the Liberté and the Avenir National of the 
permission to be sold in the streets. 





Panis is just at present undergoing an interval of dulness after 
the grand visits of the last few weeks. The Czar and the King of 
Prussia have departed ; and people remark upon the singular fact 
that the Moniteur omitted for three days to chronicle the leave- 
taking of the latter—an act of forgetfulness which it acknowledges 
in its number of the 17th inst. The parting of the Prussian King 
and the French Emperor is reported to have been in the highest 
degree friendly, and Napoleon is said to contemplate a return visit 
to Berlin in October ; but the strange omission in the Mondeur 
| causes many to think that there must be some secrét ill-fecling at 
heart. It might, however, be reasonably urged that the very 
grossness of the act is a proof that it was not subtly contrived ; 
for if it is to the interest of the French Emperor to keep for the 
present on friendly terms with the Prussian monarch, he wou 


not openly insult him. Quidnuncs are frequently too quick to . 


suppose that something is meant where there is really nothing but 
accident. In the meanwhile, Paris is awaiting her next batch of 
Imperial and Royal visitors. The Emperor has been confined 
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to his bed for two days with rheumatism, but is now well again, 
and prepared to receive all comers. The Austrian Emperor may 
be one of the new arrivals, if he can be set at ease about the 
fate of his brother in Mexico; and our own Queen is said to be 
disposed to pay a visit incognita. The visit of the Queen of 
Spain is postponed to September, “ on account of the heat ;” and 
it would surprise no one, and disappoint few, if she did not go 
at all. 





M. Brasseur, the agent of M. Langrand-Dumonceau, in the 
abortive scheme for applying a certain proportion of the eccle- 
siastical property in Italy to the relief of the national abilities, 
has published a pamphlet, the statements in which, if true (which 
appears doubtful), are calculated to do the utmost damage to the 
Rattazzi Government. According to M. Brasseur, a project of law 
was agreed on between the Ministers and M. Dumonceau, of 
which the three principal bases were :—“1. The exclusion of any 
question of principle as regarding the relation between the State 
and the Church. 2. The implicit abrogation of that part of the 
law of 1866 which considers the property of the clergy as the pro- 
perty of the State. 3. Restitution of all the property of the 
Church on condition of a sum paid out of it (prelavazione) of 25 
per cent.” This was to be recommended to the Chamber by some 
species of mystification, by which it should be made to appear 
that a part of the ecclesiastical property had really been 
appropriated, and that the principle was reaffirmed of the 
property of the clergy belonging to the State. It is clear 
that the Chamber will not be satisfied with any mere 
tax on the possessions of the Church, but is resolved on 
the principle of secularization, in which it has the example 
of France and Spain to encourage it. Still less is it likely 
to tolerate any mere juggle, under cover of which the Government 
would at some future period hand back to the Church the property 
it seemed to take. Signor Rattazzi, however, emphatically denies 
the truth of the statements made by M. Brasseur, and affirms that 
he more than once told that gentleman, in the plainest language, 
that “he did not occupy himself the least in the world about Rome 
in the matter—that Rome might do as she liked—that her con- 
duct did not interest him or concern him.” At the present stage 
of the case it would be attempting too much to judge between the 
parties ; but the story is not likely to rest where it stands, and by- 
and-by we may come at the truth. 





Omar Pasna, according to a despatch of Athenian origin, has 
committed such atrocities on the Cretans—apparently in revenge 
for having been repeatedly defeated by them—that the various 
European consuls have made representations on the subject to their 
respective Governments. Constantinople advices, however, speak 
of Omar’s successes ; and the cruelties may perhaps be an inven- 
tien. Still, it is not to be denied that the insurrection is far from 
put down ; and a collective note from France, Russia, Prussia, and 
Italy (England does not join), has been presented to the Porte, 
urging the suspension of hostilities, and an inquiry into grievances 
by Commissioners appointed jointly by the great Powers and the 
Porte. The Turkish Government is said to have acceded to this 
preposition, which means the reopening of the eternal “‘ Hastern 
question,” and possibly war. 





AvsTRIA is proceeding very fairly in her path of constitutional 
reform. Baron von Beust has brought in the promised Bills for 
establishing Ministerial responsibility, and for amending the 
February patent and Article 13 of the Constitution. The projected 
fortification of the city of Vienna has been stopped for the present, 
in order that the matter}may be reserved for due constitutional 
treatment at the hands of the delegates; and the Minister of 
Justice has been authorized to draw up a Bill to provide for trial 
by jury in criminal cases.“*Great credit is due to Baron von 
Beust for the ability which he has shown in piloting the Austrian 
Empire out of the shoals and breakers which beset its course on 
the termination of the war last year, and for the liberal and 
Civilizing spirit which distinguishes his policy. 





Tae Reciprocity Treaty between this country and the United 
States, with reference to the navigation of the St. Lawrence, having | 
heen put an end to by the act of the Washington Cabinet, three 
American steamers have been seized at. Montreal for navigating the 
river without a permit, which is now required. Canada thus 
claims once more the right of controlling the whole water-traflic 
between the great lakes and the sea; to which the New York 
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Herald replies by a fiery appeal to Americans not to let the mouth 
of such a river—“the great channel of commerce by which in the 
near future the grain and mineral crops of our North-western States 
must find their most direct, feasible, and economical route to 
market ”—remain in the hands of “a hostile Power, ready to use 
its position to embarrass commerce by delays and exactions, and 
to levy tolls for the right of passage.” The question may have 
some awkward results, and it is to be hoped that our Government 
will treat it with discretion. 





QuERETARO is said to have fallen through the treachery of the 
commander of the principal fort, who was bribed to surrender. In 
any case, however, the city could not have held out long. It was 
being slowly starved into submission, and, when the Cruz Fort was 
taken by surprise on the morning of the 15th of May, Maximilian, 
disheartened by the long siege of nearly three months, by the losses 
sustained in the various encounters before the walls, and by the 
want of provisions in the city, surrendered unconditionally. It is 
reported that he has despatched through the Atlantic cable to his 
brother, the Emperor of Austria, a message in which he says :— 
“T am a prisoner of war; but donot be afraid. I am treated ina 
manner which in no way violates the laws and customs of civilized 
nations.” So far, it would seem that the ex-Emperor will not be 
summarily shot ; but the feeling is strong against him, and it would 
not be surprising if a court-martial condemned him to death, 
Queretaro is the city in which the treaty of peace was signed 
between Mexico and the United States in 1847, by which Texas 
and California were ceded to the latter ; so that i+ is now rendered 
famous by a Mexican misfortune and a Mexican triumph. 





REFERRING to the recent false report of a mutiny among the 
native troops at Meerut, the Bombay Gaztte remarks that “ the 
obvious reflection to be made on the occurrence is, that the English 
in India will never be able to feel that the empire is safe while the 
Government keeps on foot an enormous army of native troops, 
Rumours of mutiny among soldiers who know themselves distrusted 
will always be readily believed ; and if but one regiment were to 
set the example of revolting from its allegiance, there is no saying 
how far the contagion might not spread.” This is very true ; but 
how are we to get rid of these native troops without creating a 
fresh grievance and a new class of malcontents? We cannot treat 
them as Sultan Mahmoud II. treated his recalcitrant Janissaries, 





IRELAND is still the English statesman’s difficulty. The returns 
of the Irish Registrar-General show that the birth-rate and the 
marriage-rate are considerably below that of England. The birth- 
rate in England is 3°55 per cent. on the estimated population, In 
Ireland it is only 2°62. In England the marriage average is one in 
every 122 persons. In Ireland it is one in every 144 Protestants, 
and only one in every 212 Roman Catholics. According to these 
statistics the sister country ought eventually to become Protestant 
by the double process of procreation on the one hand and emigra- 
tion on the other. Nearly 100,000 of the population emigrated last 
year ; and these were not the poorest people. It has-been calcu- 
lated at New York that the Irish emigrants bring with them £17 
per head, upon an average, for every man, woman, and child. The 
substantial character of the emigrants may be further estimated by 
the fact which we derive from the report of the Emigration Commis- 
sioners, that of late years the number of those going out in steam- 
vessels has been increasing. In 1863 the proportion was 45°89 per 
cent ; in 1864 it rose to 53°55 ; in 1865 to 7350 per cent. ; and in 
1866 to 81°16 per cent. If this were all, those who rest the ulti- 
mate pacification of Ireland on the efflux of its Catholic population 
would have no reason to complain. But against an inereasing 
emigration to America during the last three years there has been 
an increased immigration from America. Previous to 1865 the 
average for some years had been about 20,000. In that year it 
rose to 33,743, and in 1866 to 32,236. This is to be accounted for 
by the Fenian movement; and, indeed, one of the most notable 
features of the report of the Commissioners is the evidence 1b bears 
to the disturbing influence of Fenianism. 





Tur Waterford jury, sammoned upon the coroner's inquest to 
inquire into the death of a man named Walsh, who was killed in 
a conflict with the police, have been discharged without coming to 
any verdict. It will be remembered that the collision took place 
last Thursday week, whilst the police were escorting Sore Fenian 
prisoners to the Waterford County gaol, The escort was assailed 
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by a furious mob, and many of them suffered severely from stones 
that were flung at them. Upon the return of the police the attack 
was renewed, amidst the shouts of the mob for Fenianism and the 
Irish Republic, and the men were at length obliged to charge in 
self-defence. During this charge Walsh was killed, and two other 
persons dangerously wounded. The statements as to how the deceased 
met his death are very conflicting, one witness stating that con- 
stable Mercer ran his bayonet through him without any provoca- 
tion, whilst another deposed that whilst Mercer was being beaten 
another constable killed the deceased. The reports from Water- 
ford represent the place as being in a state of intense excitement 
and that the feelings of the lower classes appeared to be greatly 
roused and agitated. If this be so, Fenianism seems to have found 
much deeper sympathy with the people than most persons have 
been willing to believe. 





A REVELATION was made before the Sheffield Trades’ Union 
Commission on Wednesday which, notwithstanding all we have 
heard of the outrages that had been committed, is one of a 
more startling description than the public was prepared for. A 
man named Hallam, who not very long since had been 
committed by the Commissioners for contempt in not answer- 
ing, came forward and confessed to having been one of the 
murderers of Linley, who was shot not very long since. He now 
states that the secretary of the Saw-Grinders’ Union had not 
only instigated the murder or consented to it, but had actually 
paid for the perpetration of the crime. The confession of Hallam, 
which was given in the greatest agony of mind, and after he had 
fainted in court, was to the effect that he and a man named Crookes, 
who had been joined with him for the purpose of shooting Linley, 
supplied themselves with two revolvers, followed the unfortunate 
man from place to place for about six weeks, but without finding 
an opportunity of carrying out their design. The revolvers were 
given up, and Crookes having obtained an air-gun, they at length 
came upon their victim at dusk, as he was sitting in a public-house. 
They got into the yard, from which they discovered that there was an 
exit, but Crookes hesitated to fire as there were too many people inthe 


room where Linley was sitting. Hallam, however, threatened thatif | 


his companion would not shoot, he should. Crookes thereupon shot 
the unfortunate man as he sat down, and the two then ran away. 
Crookes, upon being questioned by the Commissioners, admitted 
with perfect composure that he had committed the murder. Neither 
of these men had any grudge against their victim. “I did not know 
him,” said Hallam, “at the time, and I never spoke to him in my 
life. I had no malice against him, only his being obnoxious to the 
trade.” The sum which they received as remuneration for the 
crime was £15. Other crimes may well pass unnoticed in the 
presence of one of such fearful atrocity as this ; but Hallam seems 
to have participated in more than one outrage. He blew up the 
premises of a firm by which an obnoxious machine had been intro- 
duced. He was asked to “waylay” a man named “old Sammy 
Sutcliffe,” and was promised and paid £7. He “ was to make him 
as he could not go to work for a week or two,” and he struck him 
several times on the head with a life-preserver. It is very sad 
that the necessity of getting at the truth with respect to these 
outrages requires that the perpetrators of such cold-blooded and 
horrible crimes should be allowed to go unpunished. 





Runaway engines seem to have introduced a new and exciting 
form of railway accident. A Mr. Rigby, a passenger by the York- 
shire and Lancashire Railway,’ happened to be standing in the 
station of that company at Preston, when he with a number of 
other passengers were alarmed by the approach of an engine 
belonging to the London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany, which, having got rid of its driver, ran away and dashed 
into the station amid the assembled crowd. The passengers 
rushed off to avoid the onslaught of the engine, but in their 
retreat Mr. Rigby was thrown down, and, falling over a 
truck and against a wall, was very seriously injured. He 
brought an action against the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
Railway Company to recover compensation for the injuries 
he had sustained, and the jury gave him £200, but the 
Court of Queen’s Bench held the other day that the offending 
engine being the property of another company the defendants were 
not liable. We should, of course, be unwilling to see the London 


and North-Western Railway relieved from the consequences of any 











damage which their unruly engines may cause ; but at the same | 


time we do not see, if points are of any use, why the other company 
should not have some means of keeping out such intruders, If 
they have power to prevent such mischief, and, notwithstanding, 





: 


keep their stations in such a state as to render them alinost as 
unsafe as excursion trains, they ought to be visited with the 
consequences of their negligence. 





Tue House of Commons on Monday last was enlivened by rather 
a pleasant passage-of-arms between Mr. Aytoun and Mr. Serjeant 
Gaselee. Mr. Aytoun having taken occasion to say that it was 
mischievous that only rich men should be able to enter Parliament, 
or lawyers who hoped to gain by a seat professional advancement, 
the learned Serjeant at once felt called upon to vindicate his 
dignity :— 

‘Mr. Serjeant GasELex : I rise to order, tir. Is that parliamentary ? 
(Laughter. ) ' 

‘* The CuatrMAN: Will the hon. gentleman point to the expression 
of which he complains ? 

* Mr. Serjeant GaseLEE: He spoke of members of the legal pro- 
fession coming into the House for professional advancement, and 
pointedly alluded to me. If you don’t consider that offensive, sir, 
I beg to say I do. 

** Mr. Aytoun: I assure the hon. and learned gentleman that I 
meant nothing disrespectful to the profession to which he belongs. 

‘* Mr. Serjeant GasELEE: I am satisfied. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

* Mr. Ayroun: And least of all did I wish to accuse him of having 
entered the House with any expectation of professional advancement. 


After such disastrous results from attempting to fit on a cap that 
could never by any possibility have been his, there seems some 
reason to hope that Mr. Serjeant Gaselee’s notions of order and 
of personal dignity will for the future assume a more sensible form 
than they seem to have had on this occasion. 





E1cut members of the rear-guard of the London Militia who 
accompanied that distinguished regiment on its late and memo- 
rable march through London, were tried at the Middlesex Sessions, 
on the 19th, for a robbery committed on that occasion. The pri- 
soners had singled out a gentleman named Taylor, and having 
surrounded him, they robbed him of his watch and chain, and 
knocked him down. A policeman who took one of the fellows 
into custody was set upon by a mob of 150, who assisted in kicking 
him, and throwing him to the ground. Four of the prisoners vp 
convicted, and of these, three were sentenced to two years Im- 
prisonment, two to penal servitude for five years, and one to penal 
servitude for seven years. However satisfactory it may be to see 
these miscreants get their deserts, it reflects little credit upon the 
authorities that out of all the robberies that were conimitted on 
the occasion, the perpetrators of one only should have been 
brought to justice. 





Ir is worth a note to record a belief in demoniac possession #t 
this period. It appears that a number of persons having fainted 
during a sermon in a Scotch church, the preacher, Dr. Bonar, 
suggested that “ Satan was there tempting them with these inter- 
ruptions, and being angry at being spcken against. A certain 
Dr. Duncan, who was present, was so anxious to express his views 
on the subject, that he got leave to ascend the pulpit, and cried 
out, “ It was Sattan, brethren, Sattan, Sattan.” He then tried - 
quote a passage of St. Paul to the Gentiles, but he could * 
remember it. The congregation appeared to think that the oar 
was really amongst them, though a warm church and @ Sco 
sermon would appear to us to account for such a manifestation as 
fainting on the part of the weaker vessels without any recourse to 


| the supernatural for a cause. 





Puitanturory has seldom produced a more gratifying result 
than the “Home for Little Boys” at Horton Kirby, which was 
opened on Saturday last. This home, which at present rt 
dates 100 boys, is built upon the top of a hill standing abou a 
mile from the Farningham-road, and commanding one of the fines 
views in Kent. The inmates are to be selected regardless of sect, 
grade, nationality, or birthplace—the only qualification required is 
complete destitution. When we remember that the outcast ~ 
of London are computed at 10,000, we see to how small an exten 
the Horton Kirby Home meets a great want; but we earnestly 
and confidently hope soon to see its good example followed by 
similar institutions established in many parts of the country. 





Tue Times appears to have every reason for congratulating itself 
upon its ready acceptance of Mr. Cole’s catalogue advertisement. 
South Kensington was only foremost in recognising our on 
porary’s claims to be utilized as a general instructor, and is ee 
by a public benefactor, who aims at even greater things than the 
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arrangement and circulation of a list of books. 
presents this bill of fare :— 


An advertiser 


‘‘T have been for nearly twenty-one years investigating the value of 
shape in relation to volume in different branches of economic science, 
and on the 11th June current I finally solved the problem discovering 
simultaneously the square of the circle, the key of the pyramid of 
Cheops, and the value of the number seven. The problem is of vast 
importance, and I wish, through the columns of the Times, to prove 
the date of my ‘instantia crucis,’ and its truth on the base of the 
world’s evidence, in a series of seven letters.” 


We have every hope that the explanation of the simultaneous 
discovery of the square of the circle, the key of the great pyramid, 
and the value of the number seven, will be quite as entertaining as 
Mr. Cole’s production. 





Tue return of the population of the Parliamentary boroughs and 
counties of England at the census of 1861 has just been presented 
to the House of Commons, and in consequence of the state of the 
Reform question, is now a matter of more than ordinary interest. 
The population of the boroughs is put down at 8,638,569, and of 
the counties, 11,427,655. The gross estimated rental of the former 
in 1865 was £41,068,325, and of the latter, £69,010,983. The 
borcu :hs secd 334 members to Parliament, whilst the counties send 
only 162, or not quite half the number. 





Ir is said that the Princess of Wales will shortly be seen once 
more driving in the park. We shall all be glad to greet her. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
Oxrorp. 

Tue grand discussion on the question of admitting cricket into 
the parks has come and gone ; and cricket has been renounced by 
a very substantial majority. It would, however, be fairer to say 
that the rejection was not of cricket in the abstract so much as of 
cricket in the form in which it was presented to Convocation, 
Many of those who voted “non placet” would have given their 
assent to the introduction of the University Club and a large 
practice ground ; but in the scheme laid before the House, the idea 
seemed to be to retain the present path, and to lay out a very small 
number of college-grounds within that circle, thus effecting the most 
damaging change for the smallest equivalent of advantage. Surely 
there might be some arrangement suggested which would satisfy 
the majority of voters, even if the Utopian fancies of Mr. Gress- 
well be impossible—that gentleman’s views, expanded perhaps by 
the spreading levels of Port Meadow, on the drainage of which he 
has spent so much time and good money, gave a lively picture of 
almost all the cricket clubs massed together by some new prin- 
ciple of geometry, upon the north side of the parks, leaving the 
whole southern portion for the arboretum or the promenade, 
This will be feasible when cricket-grounds can shut up one inside 
another like Indian boxes, but not before. The success of the 
proposed scheme was marred partly by the rough and ready 
candour of the speakers in the cricket interest, who acknowledged 
that the passing of this vote would be only an instalment, and 
that their design was to usurp the whole of the ground, and partly 
by vague objections dropped like apples of discord by speakers 
like Mr. Sidgwick. Dr. Rolleston, too, expressed the feelings 
of a good many by pointing out that the scum of the 
Oxford populace, the flotsam and jetsam of the purlieus of 
this city, would be attracted in shoals to the spot, whereas 
the distance to Cowley Marsh keeps the majority of them 
away. The apprehension is not groundless, as any Oxford man 
can tell who has seen the sort of rabble which hangs about our 
militia reviews in the summer term. However, whatever may be 
the ultimate decision of Convocation, whether the cricket can really 
be brought down into the parks ona satisfactory footing, or whether 
those grounds will remain only as a walking-place—a great lung to 
oxygenize our heavy blood—there will be no need to join in the 
cry raised by the cricket fanatics, and echoed by Dr. Pusey (for 
some good purpose !) that it would be immoral of the University 
to lay out so much money in the purchase of the land, and not to 
devote it to the good of the undergraduates for whom this Univer- 
sity exists. No doubt this is a great truth understood in one 
sense ; but, unfortunately it is susceptible of many meanings. One 
common perversion of it is that discipline must be regulated by 
popularity—a hint that perhaps may not be lost upon one or two 
personages in authority—and it is no wonder that if seniors mis- 
take or misapply the fact, their janiors should misinterpret it also. 
The grand revelation that the “Sabbath was made for manand not 
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man for the Sabbath,” has been ever the stronghold of those who 
are impatient of authority and restriction, and, ina similar spirit, 
only too many of the present generation accept as their creed 
“The University was made for the Undergraduate.” We took an 
opportunity not long ago in defending young Oxford against the 
wholesale condemnation of Mr. Sidney Owen in his pasquinade 
before the Church Congress, so that it is in no unfriendly spirit 
that we would commend to the notice and reprobation of the same 
young Oxford an immodest tone of self-assertion which exhibits 
itself in too many instances, in demeanour, dress, and style. Some- 
times the sight of The High at promenading times, when dress is 
at its loudest, and the swaggering saunter at its grandest, might 
remind the scholar of the hecatombs of asses prancing on their 
way to sacrifice, which makes Apollo laugh, as Pindar tells us, 
when he sees the noble animals rearing up :— 
yAG 0’ dpdy bBpw dp0iay cvwiddror. 

We shall be curious to see the effect of Mr. Ewart’s Bill if it 
become law. Will many avail themselves of the privilege? Will 
the lodging-house system become the rule and college life the 
exception? What changes would be necessary in the present 
machinery of college and university tuition? Sympathizing as we 
do with every effort which attempts to open the benefits of the 
University to the nation, we doubt if Mr. Ewart’s Bill attacks the 
question at the right end. It is too wide a subject to discuss ina 
short paragraph ; but it does seem to be a drawback, that may 
well be set against the many advantages which it offers, that if it be 
taken up by the nation at large, University discipline as a system 
must be at an end. Ask any young Oxford man, even under the 
present state of things, to give some hint of the indulgences which 
lodging out permits, and it will not be hard to form an idea of 
the extent to which this might be increased and systematized if it 
became fashionable’for the rich and idle men to lodge out as well 
as the hard-working and penurious student. But if an unsatis- 
factory change is forced upon the University ab extra, she has only 
herself to thank for it. She has certainly not shown much readiness 
to do more than talk about the subject, and it will not be sur- 
prising if the nation regards her as one of those “little birds 
which can sing and won’t sing, and so must be made to sing, ”— 
which latter sort of song is not pleasant to have to perform, as 
poor old Phemius found in the Odyssey :— 

b¢ pa Gade mapa pynorijpw dvayry. 

But perhaps the most delicious comment upon Mr. Ewart’s Bill 
is that of the Licensed Victuallers element in the Oxford Town 
Council. Several aldermen had their say upon the desirability of 
petitioning Parliament in favour of the Bill, and pros and cons. 
were very fairly stated. But the last speaker tapped a new 
vein (we attempt a metaphor appropriate to his calling), and 
expressed a belief that if this Bill passed, it would bring from 
2,000 to 3,000 young men to Oxford. “ Now that colleges had 
become traders, and kept the trade within their walls, he thought 
it was time the tradesmen looked out for some fresh support from 
the outside, if they were to pay the rents of the houses they rented 
of the colleges. They (the colleges) were becoming their own bakers, 
butchers, and brewers, and sold beer and wine without taking out 
a license, with this additional advantage, that it might be drunk 
either on or off the premises. Not content with this, they were 
getting up co-operative societies so as to monopolize and keep in 
their own hands almost every branch of trade. He hoped the Bill 
would pass, for he believed it would bring a better sort here than 
we had now, men of more liberal minds, who would be able to 
teach the present ones better manners.” There, Mr. Ewart, you 
ave a benefactor all round! Why, our Oxford innkeepers and 
butchers will wax fat and kick, if they live to see, as they expect, 
a large beer-drinking population introduced into the city, who not 
being immured in college walls, will be able to frequent those 
taverns from which a bloated and aristocratical proctor warns away 
the present generation of men with bad manners. It will recoup 
our civic speculators for their fruitless coquetting with the Great 
Western Railway directors. 

Almost all the prize essays and compositions for this year are 
monopolized by Balliol and New College. This will more than 
console them for ill fortune on the river. But would such laurels 
comfort a college of immemorial boating prestige? Would Brasenose, 
for example, accept it? She has added to her glories the winning 
of the University Sculls by Mr. Crofts, beating by a neck the 
president of the boat-club, Mr. Willan. ' 

Once more our river has witnessed a sad accident, and the 
memorial obelisk at Sandford Lasher will have one more sad duty 
in marking the spot fatal to a third life, What dangerous under- 
current exists in those foaming waters? Most of those of us who 
care for bathing have spun down its rapid stream unhurt, yet every 
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now and then comes a proof of the real danger of the spot. It is | that Mdlle, Nilsson has already gained a high position in the 


now more than a week since Captain Kelly, on a visit at Abingdon, 
was drowned at this place. He was an excellent swimmer, and had 
dived twice into the pool, but the third time he sank to rise no 
more. The body was not recovered for some days. Doubtless the 


unusually high level of the water added somewhat to the danger ; | 


indeed, the river has been at flood-height again, and not a little of | + ncter, 
: ri ; yer | it is difficult to avoid doing without running into the opposite 


the early cut hay has been swept off the meadows that fringe the 
Cherwell. 

The site for Keble College has been fixed on, nearly opposite the 
Museum. Mr. Buckeridge, of Oxford, is to be the architect. We 
learn that £32,000 have been promised in England, and of this 
£12,000 have been paid up, and further sums are expected. “ It 
is probable,” says our informant, “that money will come in freely 
enough when the building is once begun.” ‘“ Thy wish was father, 
Pusey, to that thought ”! 

We have put off till next term the election of a new Bedel, as 
too solemn a thing to be undertaken lightly and wantonly ; but 
the very orthography of Bedel as against that vulgar word 
“ beadle” speaks for itself. That this officer should be profanely 
termed “poker” by the flippant, is only an additional proof of 
human depravity—Bdedove radéovar Ooi , dvdpec cé mroKxijpac, 

Mr. Robert Browning has been paying a visit to Oxford. His 
admirers failed to prevail on Council to propose to confer on 
him the ordinary degree of M.A., to render him eligible for the 
Poetry Professorship ; so they seek to do honour to a poet and 
thinker by praying the University to invest him with the honorary 
distinction of D.C.L. at the approaching Encenia. Beside the 
ordinary descriptions of Commemoration week, to which we have 
before alluded, there are to be representations by three companies 
of amateur players. Christ Church will give a ther irical entertain- 
ment on Monday ; St. John’s will come forward, with almost the 
same corps again, in another burlesque called “Agamemnon at 
Home,” by Mr. Nolan, the author of the inimitable “ Iphigenia,” 
which won such golden opinions last year ; and the “Shooting 
Stars ” will scintillate in the fashionable Victoria Theatre, perform- 
ing, among other things, a classical burlesque by Mr. Vincent 
Amootts, entitled “ Ariadne.” 

The dwindling of the candidates for the Professorship of Poetry 
down to the trio of Sir F. Doyle, Dean Alexander, and Dr. 
Kynaston, narrowed the field of speculation. Each partisan ex- 
pressed his confidence in his candidate’s success, but actual com- 
parison of votes was there none, nor, indeed, was it even possible, 
as there was such uncertainty as to how many non-residents would 
put in an appearance on the day of election. 

The voting took place on Thursday, the 20th instant, at 12 o’clock, 
when the result of the scrutiny showed a majority of 91 for Sir 
Francis Doyle, who polled 294 votes against the 203 given each for 

Dean Alexander and Dr. Kynaston. 








FINE ARTS. 


_—_—- 


MUSIC. 


Siyce our last week’s report of the higkly successful dé 
Malle. Christine Nilsson oo Her Majesty's Theatre a Pond 
since, that young lady has maintained the favourable impression 
then made by several repetitions of the part of Violetta in “La 
Traviata,” and by her performance last Saturday as Margherita in 
Gounod’s “ Faust.” In the latter case, Mdlle. Nilsson achieved as 
decided a success as in her previous impersonation, notwithstanding 
the disadvantages of her never having before appeared in the part 
and her having done so with very insufficient rehearsals ; added to 
the inevitable comparisons with so many admirable contemporary 
representatives of the character. Mlle. Nilsson’s version of Mar- 
a resembles somewhat that of its original interpreter in 

od’s opera, Madame Miolan-Carvalho, in its calm impassibility. 
Nothing could surpass the purity and grace of the earlier scenes of 
Malle. Nilsson’s performance, or the finished refinement of her 
vocalization throughout the entire opera ; and if it be objected that 
in the passionate love duet with Faust, and more especially in the 
subsequent passages of despair and repentant agony, a little more 
demonstrative passion was wanting, it may be questioned whether 
this is not a truer as well as a more touching reading of a character 
whose innate guilelessness and gentleness may be supposed to 
remain even under the triumph of her human and diabolical 
destroyers, Whichever be the correct version, that of Mdlle 
Nilsson must be recognised as highly poetical, thoughtful, 
and consistent throughout, and one which proves her pos. 
session of poetical imagination, as well as of high vocal 
accomplishments, Her principal airs, the “King of Thule” 
legend and the jewel song, were exquisitely sung ; the first. in 
its true dreamy spirit of abstraction, with her thoughts wandering 


| 
| 





| 
| 


to her recent brief interview with Faust ; the latter, with a bril- | 


liancy and refinement rarely united. There can be no question 


| 





esteem of the London public, who will undoubtedly look for her 
in future seasons. The Mefistofele of the occasion was Signor 
Pandolfini, who had made his first appearance here a few evenings 
before as Germont, in “ La Traviata.” This gentleman is an expe- 
rienced and accomplished artist, both as singer and actor; in 
the latter capacity, perhaps, betraying an occasional tendency to 
exaggerate the sardonic diablerie of the character, which, however, 


extreme of unpicturesque tameness. He has a fine barytone voice 
with considerable fluency of style, and his performance deserved 
the applause which it gained. The Siebel of Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini, the Faust of Signor Gardoni, and the Valentin of Mr. 
Santley are too well known by their many previous performances 
to need fresh eulogy here. For to-night (Saturday) the first per- 
formance in this country of Verdi’s “ La Forza del Destino” was 
promised. 

The seventh concert of the Philharmonic Society, on Monday 
last, offered a programme of very high and unmixed excellence. 
The instrumental pieces consisted of Spohr’s first symphony, in E 
flat ; and Beethoven’s choral fantasia for piano, orchestra, and chorus, 
the solo instrument in the hands of Madame Arabella Goddard, 
whose admirable performance of the many difficulties of this work 
we have recorded on other occasions. Her bravura playing in the 
introductory unaccompanied movement was a display of consum- 
mate executive brilliancy. The Prelude and Benedictus from 
Beethoven's elaborate Second Mass, although perhaps a little out of 
place in a miscellaneous concert and detached from its proper 
surroundings, produced even under these conditions a profound 
impression by its calm sublimity and subdued majesty. Men- 
delssohn’s imaginative and romantic “ Walpurgis-nacht” music, 
which formed the second part of the concert, was admirably given 
by orchestra, chorus, and solo-singers, the latter consisting of 
Madlle. Drasdil, Mr. Wilford Morgan, and Mr. Santley, the fine 
declamatory singing of the Jatter being, as it always is, an important 
and prominent feature. The one vocal solo of the evening was the 
great scena from “ DerFreischutz,’—“ Softly sighs,” sung in German 
by Mdlle. Titiens with her usual dramatic force and expression, 
although still suffering from some degree of hoarseness, 

The New Philharmonic concerts closed their present season on 
Wednesday last, the symphony being Beethoven’s No. 7, in A, and 
the overtures Signor Schira’s to “ Nicolo de’ Lapi” and Weber's 
to “ Preciosa.” Of the causes which could have led to the resus- 
citation of such a vapid, pretentious platitude as the overture to 
the opera by Signor Schira—produced in 1863, and forgotten almost 
as soon as produced—we are ignorant ; as we are also of the pro- 
cess of reasoning and comparison by which Professor Wylde arrives 
at his opinion of the transcendant merits of the work, as expressed in 
the didactic remarks contained in his programme of the evening. As, 
however, it was the first piece played, it did not so much offend as it 
might otherwise have done in after-association with music that it 
has no claim to be associated with. Herr Auer played with great 
brilliancy, but at rather high-pressure speed in the last movement, 
Mendelssobn’s violin concerto ; and Miss Kate Roberts, a pupil of 
Professor Wylde’s, achieved a decided success by her capital play- 
ing of Hummel’s pianoforte concerto in A flat. This young lady 
has a firm and vigorous touch, great decision of style, and clear- 
ness of emphasis, and should become prominent among our solo 
a The vocalists were Madame Trebelli-Bettini and Signor 

ongini, and their performance consisted, as usual at these concerts, 
of well-known extracts from well-known operas. 

Prominent among recent miscellaneous concerts was that of 
Mr. Cusins, both by reason of its offering that now rare feature at 
such entertainments—a full orchestra, and on account of the 
excellent pianoforte-playing of the concert-giver, who, on this 
occasion, played his clever and elaborate concerto in A minor 
with orchestral accompaniments, and Liszt’s “ transcription 
(unaccompanied) of the quartet from “ Rigoletto,’ im both in- 
stances proving his possession of exceptionally high powers of 
execution, and an admirable style in phrasing and expression. 
The performance by Mr. Cusins and his pupil, Miss Marian Buels, 
of an introduction and rondo for two pianofurtes, the composition 
of the young lady, exhibited the latter in a highly favourable light, 
both as pianiste and composer. The piece is well and coherently 
written, contains many effective, some charming passages, and 
promises well for the future of its young composer, who is, more- 
over, a player of considerable execution and refinement. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 
Tue successful Surrey drama of “ True to the Core,” for which 


| the author got the magnificent prize of £100 and the thanks of the 
| Dramatic College, who obtained six times that sum by its per- 


formance, to say nothing of the profits realized by Messrs. 
Shepherd and Creswick, has been transplanted to the Princese’s 
Theatre, after a short and not very successful trial in Liverpool. 
This drama was written by Mr. A. R. Slous, in competition for 
the sum left by the late T. P. Cooke to stimulate the production of 
nautical dramas for the benefit of the Royal Dramatic College, and 
it has doubtless encouraged the growth of a number of wretched 
plays which are now vainly soliciting the attention of town and 
country managers. Bad plays want no forcing power in the shape 
of prizes, the natural vanity of authors being quite sufficient to 
nourish a too plentiful crop. “True to the Core” is a weak 

diffused drama, with far too many characters, hut with considerable 
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dramatic power in the second act. Asa vehicle for scenic display, 
it is well-constructed, and the scenery being broad and effective had 
doubtless much to do with its success. Mr. Creswick has left 


the Surrey to play the hero; and, if he could only forget the 
affected elocution which he bas copied from Mr. Macready, his 
impersonation of the Plymouth pilot would be very satisfactory 


Miss Nelly Moore has been specially engaged to perform the 
heroine, but she is better in comedy than in melodrama. Mr. 
Henry Marston and Mr. E. F. Edgar play their original characters 
in adrawling style, and Miss Pauncefort still represents the eternal 
gipsy girl, who is saved from insult by the hero, and falls in love 
with him. “ A Wild Goose” has a similar girl, and so had the 
“ Huguenot Captain.” The scene may be laid on English or 
French soil, the period of the drama may be the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, or nineteenth century, but this unfor- 
tunate romantic gipsy girl, whom no one ever met in real life, 
must always play « prominent part in the action. 
“ True to the Core” at the Princess’s was well received, and it 
has been provided with a most effective sunset and water-scene by 
Mr. Lloyds. The rest of the scenery, as wellas the properties and 
dresses, are the sime as those used at the Sarrey. 

A comedy-farce, called “ Our Domestics”—that is, another 
palpable version of “ High Life Below Stairs ”—has been produced 
at the Strand Theatre. The dialogue has considerable humour, 
and the acting is amusing, without being too boisterous. 

A new farce has been produced at the Adelphi, called “ A Slice 
of Luck,” the anthor, or rather adapter, being Mr. J. M. Morton. 
It is full of whimsical dialogue, and serves to show the odd and 
genuine humour of Mr. J. Clarke as a nervous gentleman, pestered 
with relatives and other nuisances. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 
Frmay Mornine. 


THe past week has again been characterized by less animation 
in the stock markets. As regards the funds, sales still take place 
on account of investors at the depressed prices which prevailed 
some time ago. Considering the present period of the year, it is 
not unlikely that these realizations will continue to be effected up 
to the close of the month. On the other hand, the speculators 
have been buying, since they see with tolerable accuracy that the 


ON REVIEW. 


directors, on the whole, were perhaps right in taking no present 


action. Next week we shall have the ordinary increased demand 
for revenue payments, and the temporary absorption of notes and 
coin for the Government quarterly salaries. Early in July there 
will also bea similar efflux on account of the dividends. It is 
only a question of days, however, for those sums to return as 
quickly as they went out. In the interval we shall have received 
from the United States and Australia supplies of gold rather 
exceeding than under a million sterling, of which it is scarcely pos- 
sible that more than a third will be taken for the Continent. It is 
true that during the past week the foreign exchanges have shown 
less firmness, but the movement has been comparatively slight, and 


| has not prevented nearly a quarter of a million of foreign bullion 


| from being sent into the Bank. The prospects of the money market 


The revival of | are not likely to change between this and the early partof July, A 


few days after the dividends have been paid we may expect to see 
the resources of the Bank increasing in a greater ratio than even now. 


| The commencement of next month will therefore, according to all 
| expectation, be characterized by a decline in the rate of discount to 





existing plethora of money cannot fail to have one effect—that of | 


raising the value of securities generally. One point also requires 
to be noted. The distrust which is kept alive by the often- 
repeated revelations of mismanagement in joint-stock companies, 
especially in some of our railways, necessarily tends to narrow the 
range of purchases in the share department, and pro tanto to 
increase investments in Consols. Hence, while the public have 
lately been selling stock on the late advance, the speculators have 
been buying in expectation of another. We inciine to believe 
that the latter body will eventually prove to be in the right. It is 
certain that money is accumulating rapidly, and that the 
augmented demand usual at the end of the half-year is on 
this occasion little, if at all, experienced. Again, the public who 
care only for investments such as the British funds and the like, far 
from buying railway stocks, would, on the contrary, be heavy 
sellers, were it not for the general disinclination to realize just 
before the six months’ dividends are declared. Foreign bonds 
appeared at one time to be rising in favour, and to be really ina 
fair way of regaining the measure of public estimation that they 
once enjoyed. The equivocal conduct, however, of the Spanish 
Government on the Certificate question has checked confidence, 
reasonably as concerns Spain, but often unreasonably as concerns 
other countries. Turning to miscellaneous companies a bad effect 
has been produced by the announcement of a proposed call on the 
shareholders of the Imperial Mercantile Credit Association. This 
undertaking stopped payment in the crisis of May last year, has 
been in liquidation since then, and has paid its creditors only 5s. in 
the pound, and the liquidators appointed state officially their present 
inability to provide the third instalment of 2s. 6d. now overdue. It 
appears, also, thata large number of thesecurities held by the company 
are nearly if not quite unsaleable, a conclusion which is certainly not 
open to doubt. Yet up to a very recent period before the suspen- 
sion of this undertaking, its affairs were represented on authority to 
be in a sound and satisfactory position. With facts like these before 
them it is not surprising that the public prefer Consols to anything 


else, and therefore it is probably only a question of days when we | 


shall see a renewed advance. 

The directors of the Bank of England made yesterday no altera- 
tion in the rate of discount, nor was any expected. The charge in 
the open market remains at 2} to 2} per cent., so that the Bank 
have comparatively little business to do. As far as the public are 
concerned, however, that is a matter of no consequence. The 


2 per cent. There remains to be considered whether the low 
price of money will be maintained for a long or short period. The 
two chief events that would cause an advance in the value are the 
possibility of a deficient harvest and the chance of a revival in 
trade. Fortunately, we need not, as far as present appearances 
are concerned, fear the first contingency. Unfortunately, we have 
as little reason to expect the second. Nevertheless, it may happen 
that the autumn, like many previous autumns, will bring with it 
an increase in our commerce proportionate to the dulness that has 
prevailed during more than a year. The success of the French 
Exhibition, the certainty that peace will be preserved at least for 


| the present, and the promise of a bountiful harvest, not only in 


England but everywhere clse, to some extent warrant this view. 
On the other hand, the public seem to find it impossible to shake 
off the distrust caused by the actual disasters in the commercial 
world a year ago, supplemented as they are by almost daily proofs 
that we are as yet far from knowing the worst. 

The report of the Brighton Committee of Investigation has caused 
serious damage to the value of railway property. The prelimifiary 
statement was considered bad enough, but the public were not pre- 
pared for the damaging revelations contained in this second and 
more elaborate document. The proprietors of stock in even the 
best lines begin to feel uneasy. They dread that some sudden 
exposure may at any moment be made of flaws in the management 


| of their companies, which, if not equal to those in the London 


and Brighton, may still cause an important depreciation in the 
value of their securities, The lax morality which appears to prevail 


| in the direction of railway affairs is especially calculated to destroy 


confidence. This result becomes a matter of the first importance 


| when we consider that railway companies have habitually a large 
| floating debt, and that it is vital to them to maintain their credié. 


There appears little doubt, however, that if the late crisis has pro- 
duced much suffering?and loss, it has done the good of causing 
shareholders to look more effectually after their own interests. 

It is satisfactory to know that Mr. Leeman’s Sale of Shares 
Bill has received the Royal Assent. Why it should ever have met 


| with the slightest opposition it is impossible to see. The Committee 


of the Stock Exchange will not be best pleased to find that a duty 


| which expressly lay within their own province has, by their 
| neglect or indifference, devolved upon the Legislature. As long, 
| however, as the remedy for an admitted wrong is applied, both 


joint-stock bank shareholders and the public need not care from 
whose hands they obtain it. 








Tae quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short 
exchange on London is 25°17} per £1 sterling. On comparing these 
rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per onnce for 
standard gold, it appears that gold is at about the same price in Paris 
and London. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at sixty 
days’ sight was on the 15th instant about 110 per cent. At this rate 


| there is a small profit on the importation of gold from the United 


| at and above the minimum will receive in full. 


States. 

The biddings for £270,000 in Bills on India were made on Wednesday 
at the Bank of England. The amounts allotted were—to Calcutta, 
£156,000, to Madras, £14,000, and to Bombay, £99,500. The minimum 
price was fixed at 1s. 11d. on all the Presidencies, being a reduction of 
1 per cent. Tenders at the minimum on Calcutta aud Madras will 
receive about 7 per cent., and those above in full. Tenders on Bombay 
These results show a 
farther diminution in the demand for means of remittance to the 
East. 

The Bank of Holland has reduced its rate of discount from 3 to 24 
per cent., and the accounts from all the Continenta! cities continue to 
indicate an unparalleled accumulation of unemployed capital. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


PROMETHEUS UNBOUND.* 


How shall one write a tragedy from the antique? Shall one 
follow the type of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Merope,” and be the 
author of a cold, clear, classical drama, and find no readers ? or 
shall one build on the lines of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in 
Calydon,” colouring the statuesque groups of the Greek stage, as 
Mr. Gibson coloured his Venus, and keeping up a shrill alle- 
gretto accompaniment to the action of the play, with many musical 
rhymes of choric song? We are far from saying that these two 
exhaust all possible types, but they may serve well to illustrate two 
extremes ; and there can be no doubt that of the two, the latter, 
if less pure, is at any rate far more popular to modern ears which 
are not wholly trained to appreciate the stern simplicities of 
classical music. Mr. Simcox is evidently rather afraid of being 
reckoned as Mr. Swinburne’s child in his drama of the “ Prome- 
theus Unbound :” so at least we interpret his meaning in the 
preface. “ Any resemblances to contemporaries is probably due to 
the influence of the age. Any one who may trouble himself 
hereafter to inquire when such passages as the opening chorus or 
the autobiography of Peleus were written will be guided by 
internal evidence, very near the actual date, the winter of 1863-4.” 
This passage is rather oracular, and the internal evidence beyond 
our comprehension. The first chorus begins “ From the islands of 
the West,” &c. Could that be a forecast of the Jamaica sedition ? 
or is an American interpretation to be given here and there, or a 
Polish meaning to be extracted from the mention of those 


“‘ Who were true when they were tried— 
For their righteousness defied 
The fury and the malice and the vengeance of the king ?” 


We fear it is our dulness. But we have no desire to accuse Mr. 
Simcox of plagiarisms, for he has store enough of imagination in 
his own mind from which to draw. Still, there is a noticeable 
brotherhood between “ Atalanta” and the “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
in general treatment and in some points of detail. Mr. Simcox 
has not the gift of rippling forth streams of stanza like Mr. 
Swinburne, but he more than atones for this by weighting them 
with something like thought. 

Readers of Aischylus will remember that the Prometheus Bound 
ends in a thunderstorm sent in vengeance on the contumacious 
Titan who menaced Zeus with speedy downfall at the hands of a 
child whom he should beget. The plot of the present drama intro- 
duces on the scene Peleus and Thetis, before their espousal. They 
have come to question Prometheus ; Peleus desiring to learn how 
to expiate the curse which was upon him for slaying his brother, 
and Thetis to receive counsel fabout her predicted marriage with 
Zeus. Then Heracles appears on his quest of the Sun’s lost oxen, 
and Cheiron the Centaur, who was wounded, though not to the 
death, as he was immortal, but who was willing to die through the 
greatness of his pain, and by his death to remove the last obstacle 
to the deliverance of Prometheus. The final scene represents Zeus, 
through love of Thetis, setting Prometheus free, and the story 
closes as we see the Fates and the curse of Cronos gathering round 
Zeus, and we know that he can only put off the evil day for a little 
while. It is a difficult task to read the character and understand 
the position of Prometheus. Mr. Simcox reminds us that “to us 
the suffering Titan represents the sublime of benevolence; in 
Aischulos [sic] he is the martyr of his own presumptuous independ- 
ence, quite as much as of his rather contemptuous pity of mankind.” 
Certainly his disposition was a strange one. He had right on his 
side ; he suffered for the right ; and all the while he held, as we 
may say, the cards in his own hand. He alone knew of the danger 
coming on Zeus, and he alone had the power to say the word of 
warning, or leave it unsaid. It is natural to suppose that the 
Titan’s temper was not sweetened by his years of incarceration 
on the Scythian Caucasus, with that bad liver-complaint which was 
symbolized by the gnawing vulture; but Mr. Simcox sometimes 
makes him rather rude, not to say a little vulgar, in his address, as 
people are sometimes when they wish to be epigrammatic ; and 
there is great temptation to this when Prometheus has to carry 
on @ conversation, in which a single line only is assigned to each 
speaker. There is too much of this “ stichomythia,” as it is tech- 
nically called, in the poem. It is difficult to repress a smile when 
twelve young ladies from the sea each recite one line, duly headed 

First Nymph,” and so on consecutively to “ Eleventh Nymph” 
and “ Twelfth Nymph ;” and the same arrangement recurs in a 
later passage, where a dozen Titans perform the same feat. “ First 
Titan,” “ Second Titan,” &c., reminding us irresistibly of the 
familiar phras>, “First walking gentleman,” “ First singing bar- 
maid.” But Mr. Simcox can paint his scenes better than he can 


arrange his stage. Here is an original picture of the visi 
Thetis, the ocean goddess :— 8 P é vision of 


“ For shepherding the flocks which have no fleece 
When | would lay them to their rest and sleep , 
Methought the silver sceptre of the seas ; 
Brake, piercing the closed lily of my hand; 
Then waking, or else dreaming that I dreamt, 
I walked upon deep water stirred by wind, 
That danced and leaped and swarmed with weltering things 
Lumbering round my vesture and my feet, 








* The Prometheus Unbound. AT dy Simeo ! on 
Smith, Elder, & Co. . ‘ ragedy. By G. A. Sime: x, M.A. L yndon: 





All ravenous after woe and wrecks of men. 

Then, when the cheerful daylight came again, 

The seaweed curtains of my maiden bower 

Were shrivelled up with lightnings, rent with storms, 
And fiery fingers paddled in my hair, 

And wrote on pearly walls, ‘ False queen of seas, 
Thy place is on Olumpos, and not here.’ ” 


Mr. Simcox justifies his literal reproduction of Greek names, but 
the profane eye sees something fearfully comic in the look of 
Olumpos. It frightened Mr. Grote, but Mr. Simcox is bolder, 
But why should he bid us pronounce the first syllable in Ouranos 
“like pour and not like hour” ? Once consent to make a change 
in the conventional pronunciation, and on every ground it must 
become “ Ooranos.” ‘The weltering sea-monsters are described with 
daring realism as “ lumbering,” but we could pardon a great deal 
more than this for the happy neatness of “dreaming that I 
dreamt.” Who has not experienced that strange sensation? One 
of the most original of the choric odes is the death-song of Cheiron 
the Centaur, on his way to the “ happy hunting-grounds,” after he 
had been wounded by the poisoned arrows of Hercules :— 


*¢ At the last it will be well, 
Where broad-slanting shadows play 
Over meads of asphodel, 
Where the long-maned fillies neigh 
In the glee of liberty, 
Fearing yoke and scourge no more ; 
I shall gallop on the plain, 
Which I shall not fear to stain 
With a poisonous trail of pain 
By smooth Lethe’s dreamy ehore ; 
Where no face of god is seen, 
And no temples on the green ; 
Where no speech of man is heard 
Chasing beast or snaring bird ; 
But an everlasting sleep, 
Mother of mortality, 
Draws a drooping clinging vest, 
Woven in the rosy west, 
Over all I go to rest 
Unto slumbers late and deep.” 


With the idea fresh in our head that there really was internal 
evidence in parts of the poem as to the date at which they were 
written, we were agreeably startled by finding in the address of the 
Titans to their brother Prometheus (p. 88) an unmistakable influ- 
ence of the various strikes of workmen within the last year. Zeus 
is the master, the Titans are union men, and Prometheus who has 
done work for Zeus after the strike, is abused as a “ knob- 
stick” :— 


“ Mightily, with strength unbroken, drunken with new light of day, 
We are come, and none shall scare us from our play ; 
Come to see the potter forsaken of the clay, 
Come to see the wizard whom a fool hath made his prey. 
Surely thou didst sell thyself for nought, 
And cast the bands of brotherhood away 
For a deceiving thought, 
That Zeus must needs repay 
Thy treachery, and not by thy decay.” 
* * * * 





And the strike has been so successful that they venture to use 
something like intimidation :— 


« Answer now and make confession at the last that we were wise, 
And that simple strength is mightier than lies; 
Do not think to flout us with double-tongued replies, 
Set the good and evil equally before thine eyes.” 


Mr. Simcox’s strength lies in the picturesque, which shows itself 
not only in entire scenes, but in isolated lines, and in none we 
think more beautifully than this (p. 15) :— 


** Whose face shone like clear twilight after storm.” 


Wesee the colour in an instant, washed perfectly clean, as it were, 
by the rain that has passed away. It isa light that some of our 
best modern pre-Raphaelites have succeeded in throwing on the 
face of their principal figure. The fullest and most elaborated 
picture is the description given by Okeanis at the end of the poem 
of the meeting of Zeus, Prometheus, and the Fates ; but it 1s too 
long to quote in its entirety. Sometimes it looks as if the writer 
was inclined to ride a metaphor to death for the sake of being 
picturesque, as, for example, in this passage :— 
** And hope and memory, like two seas that meet 

In a tempestuous nook of rock-bound waves, 

Toss my heart, driven before the gale of wrath, 

On the dark overhanging cliffs of fate, 

Whence it falls bleeding back into despair.” 


If we mistake not, there are two metaphors really fighting for the 
mastery here. And in another place the same sort of blemish 
occurs :— 
“‘ Underneath the iron shore, 
Where the Jeaden billows roar.” 


Does not this suggest an antithesis which is not really intended # 
Mr. Simeox’s verse does not lack variety, though sometimes it 
limps a little. How is this line, for example, to be scanned without 
pronouncing “ hour” as if written “ ho’w’er” :— 


“ The Hour-charioted throne of Zeus—” 
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and would not a stricter grammarian have written “thou” at the | 


end of this line— 
* Elder methinks than heaven and Zeus and thee.” 


Sometimes we are doubtful of our author’s meaning, but we always 
leave a margin for this in modern poetry. We believe we can 
understand 
“While Patience rends her bloody vest to bind 
The straining eyes of Hope until the morn—” 


but it is needlessly far-fetched. This, however, we have not yet 
fathomed :— 


** My lady enters now, 
Where ghostly crowns of kisses are made ready for her brow.” 


The meaning itself is so ghostly that it wholly vanishes. Not so 
doubiful is the meaning of 


** All in fall cry at once, hell’s two-foot hounds.” 


Can this really signify anything else but dogs of twenty-four 
inches in length? Mr. Simcox, however, intends it in the sense in 
which we call a thievish servant “a two-legged cat.” 

The general impression this little volume gives is that it is the 
work of a scholar endowed with real poetic feeling and imagi- 
nation. It is, we conjecture, the early work of a young writer, 
whose name will be recognised by some of our readers among recent 
contributions to the Cornhill Magazine. But we should be unwilling 
to believe it to be Mr. Simcox’s highest effort. We shall not be 
doing injustice to his present performance by saying of it what a 
famous bon vivant once said of the essay of a clever young cook— 
“It is a good pudding, but not a very good pudding.” 








LORD DUFFERIN ON IRISH TENURE.* 


Tue Irish land question is one which excites perhaps greater 
bitterness of feeling and incoherence of argument among disputants 
than any other political topic of the day. Almost every writer 
who touches upon the subject becomes at once a partisan and 
infuses even into inoffensive columns of statistics an element of 
personal antagonism. This tendency is much to be regretted, for 
various reasons. In particular it has contributed largely to check 
the diffusion of an enlightened public opinion among politicians on 
important issues, with which Parliament must very speedily and 
decisively deal. Hitherto it has been almost impossible for the 
impartial inquirer to derive from the many publications relating to 
Irish tenures, a trustworthy collation of facts; each has been 
compelled to rely, when this was practical, on independent 
research. Lord Dufferin’s letters to the Times were distinguished 
not only by singular ability and clearness, but by an effort 
to preserve a moderate tone and an attitude of impartiality. 
The temptations of his subject-matter, however, proved too strong 
for the Ulster landowner. In the collected letters now lying before 
us we are at once struck with the dominant class-feeling which 
breathes through all the conventions of superficial Liberalism, and 
appears as aggressive in the ex-Under-secretary of the Whigs as in 
any of the immobile Tory country gentlemen who chafe at Mr. 
Disraeli’s inscrutable statesmanship. 

Lord Dufferin’s opinions were so keenly scrutinized at the time 
of their first appearance in the columns of the Times that they 
do not possess, in their collected shape, the interest of novelty. 
The volume in which they are comprised is enriched with some 
valuable appendices, consisting of tables relating to population, 
agricultural statistics, emigration, and other matters subsidiary to 
the land question. These, however, are tainted with the defect to 
which we have before alluded, of being somewhat one-sided ; but 
such as they are they will be found very useful by any who, either 
as politicians or publicists, have their attention drawn to the 
present condition and the prospects of Irish agriculture and the 
population dependent upon it. The controversy between ad- 
vanced Liberal politicians and the Conservatives, avowed or 
secret, must very soon come to a crisis. We have always sup- 
ported the policy of the former party, which would secure in one 
way or other to the Irish cultivator some security for the fruits of 
his capital and labour; nor has the careful perusal of Lord 
Dufferin’s specious apology for the unrestricted proprietary right of 
the landowners altered our views in any important point. In fact, 
if Lord Dufferin’s reasoning proves anything, it proves a vast deal 
too much. The outcome of his argument is that the tendency of 
recent changes in the internal economy of Ireland has been 
wholly beneficial, that the progress of the sister country has been 
all in the right direction, and that to check this progress by legis- 
lative interference would be sheer madness. This reasoning is, in 
our view, the reductio ad absurdum of the political economy of 
such writers and thinkers as Lord Dufferin and Mr. Lowe. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” is a text which may fairly be 
applied to political theories and social systems. A political theory 
and a social system which not merely expatriates a nation, but 
drives forth its exiles filled with bitter hate of the rule and the 
society from which they are extruded, which has Fenianism on 
either side of the Atlantic as its most conspicuous product, is, in 
the eyes of all thinking men, judged and condemned. Lord 
Dufferin’s eulogies are really the strongest condemnation of the 





* Irish Emigration and the Tenure of Land in Ireland. By Lord Dofferin, K.P, 
London; Willis & Sotheraa. 








system which he upholds. His policy of laissez-faire is intolerable. 


| The condition of Ireland is indeed so abjectly miserable that had 
| we no sure hope of mending it by political action, it would still be 


worth our while to try,—any change in the last resort being pre- 
ferable to the stagnation, the paralysis, and the insecurity which 
now prevails, 

In his first letter, Lord Dufferin deals with the question of emi- 
gration, and, if his reasoning on this head were perfectly cogent, 
there would be little need for discussing the other branches of the 
subject developed in his succeeding chapters. He lays down the 
proposition that the exodus from Ireland was not merely necessary 
and beneficial in its first operations, as remedial of the evils of the 
cottler system, but continues to be so, and cannot be checked with- 
out injury to the country. Emigration we regard as at least the 
proximate cause of Fenianism, and the more wide-spread and 
dangerous discontent by which Fenianism is fostered and en- 
couraged. But if Lord Dufferin be in the right, if emigration be 
still necessary for the well-being of Ireland—“cadit questio.” 
We need no longer debate about the condition of Ireland, which 
is in the inexorable “hands of fate.” We must make up our 
minds to encounter Fenianism as a perpetual enemy, ever gaining 


| vigour from the operation of that tendency which we acknowledge 


ourselves powerless to check. A more cheerleas prospect has 
seldom been exhibited to any community than that which Lord 
Dufferin displays to the Irish people as a representation of their 


| destiny in the future. We might well despair of our country if we 
| accepted in its full force the reasoning of these letters. 


The political student who may feel disheartened by the gloomy 
picture drawn by Lord Dufferin will be able, on maturer considera- 
tion, to draw some consolation from the character of the premises 
on which the noble writer founds his logical structure. Not only 
is every political advantage rendered subsidiary in this able 
“ Apology for Landlordism” to economical prosperity, but the 
data on which the conclusions respecting the latter repose are 
drawn in a very singular fashion from those sources which are 
most favourable to the system of large landed estates and unlimited 
power in the hands of the propietor. While the inquirer is thus 
thrown on his own resources in a great measure for the solution of 
the problem to which Lord Dufferin address himself, he can at 
once perceive the incompleteness and, no doubt unconscious, par- 
tiality of the arguments which he is offered in these pages. On 
the very vital question at issue, Lord Dufferin’s conclusions are 
derived from the state of Ulster, where a different system of tenure 
prevails, and an extensive manufacturing industry relieves the land 
from the pressure of excessive population. 

Lord Dufferin’s theory that because emigration has produced, 
up to a certain point, effects of a most useful kind, the tide of 
population may still continue to flow westward, not merely with 
impunity but with advantage, is a species of fallacy which, in 
medical science, leads to the most pernicious quackery. No sensible 
man would for a moment contend that, because the administration 
of a few doses of some powerful drug—mercury, opium, or strych- 
nine—has been beneficial to the patient, it would be safe or 
reasonable to follow up the early treatment with like doses of the 
same violent agents. That suffering and death would ensue is 
certain. And, as in the case with the human frame, so is it with a 
political or a social system. The continuance of the efflux of the 
Irish people, resulting not only in the comparative depopulation 
of large districts but in the increase, the consolidation, and the 
exacerbation of the Fenian element in the United States, we most 
decidedly deem a calamity, so disastrous and dangerous a calamity 
that Parliament is bound to set its hand, without the delay of an 
unnecessary hour, to repair the evils it has caused, _ 

How this may be done is a question on which, again, we are at 
issue with Lord Dufferin. If his first conclusion had been demon- 
strated completely to his own satisfaction, he would hardly have 
essayed the task marked out in his succeeding letters, This we 
regard as some evidence that he has, notwithstanding his prefer- 
ence for the emigration tendency, a suspicion that it may not be 
quite the undiluted benefit which he assumes it tobe. He even 
admits the possible acquisition of a momentum which cannot be 
checked by the emigrant tide, to be “a contingency deserving 
serious attention ; but the first precaution to be taken is to fix 
those classes most exposed to the current in a position of such com- 
fort and stability as will enable them to resist its influence.” The 
means by which he proposes to accomplish this seems somewhat 
like the operation of giving with one hand and taking with the other, 
“Such an object,” says our author, “ will be far more surely promoted 
by whatever tends to abate the tyranny of competition than by offer- 
ing those who are now bustling one another off the land any 
artificial inducements to continue the scramble.” If this means 
anything, it means that a couple of millions more of Irishmen 
must be forced across the Atlantic in order that the remaining two 
or three millions may not be disturbed by excessive competition for 
land. Meantime, “some stray philosopher” may ask, what about the 
Fenians at the other side of the Great Water ? 

The panacea to which Lord Dufferin constantly reverts for the 
purpose of softening down the harder features of his economical 
policy is the cultivation of a manufacturing industry in Ireland, 
That the rise of such an industry on a large scale, were it really 
possible, would do much to correct the evils of a bad land system 
we feel quite certain ; but we are regretfully forced to admit that in 
our conviction manufactures can never, under existing circum- 
stances, absorb any considerable proportion of the labour and 
capital of Ireland. Readers of Mr. Jevons book on the coal 


| question will not need to be reminded of the irrefragable chain of 
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reasoning by which that author links manufactures with a natural 
supply of coal and iron. Ireland, wanting these, can never be 
rich in the sense in which Lord Dufferin desires she should be. Her 
true dependence must be on her soil, the fertility of which, thou «h 
counteracted by a damp atmosphere, should place her high among 
agricultural nations. But as long as the tenant cultivator is wholly 
dependent for the maintenance of his position on his landlord’s 
will, the land will never be enriched by the capital that now stag- 
nates in banks or private hoards. The unprosperous occupier shut 
out from every avenue to fortune at home will fly with bitterness 
in his heart to a foreign country, and there will meditate plans of 


revenge, which, however chimerical, may not be wholly impossible | 
| alone can follow it ; but the conclusions are as above. Of course 


in execution. Let Lord Dufferin look on this picture as the alter- 
native to an era of manufacturing prosperity and contentment 
which may not, which, as we believe, cannot, ever come. 








THE KEYS OF ST. PETER.* 


In this volume Mr. Bunsen carries to its further and legitimate 
consequences the theory which he started in his “ Hidden Wisdom 
of Christ,” of the transmission of the pure religion divinely taught 
to Adam in Eden in two streams which crossed each other at the 
Babylonish captivity, and by their intermixture improved and 
spiritualized the religion of the later Jewish nation. It will be 
remembered by those who have read the “ Hidden Wisdom,” that 
its author contends that the Zend Avesta of Zoroaster and the 
Hebrew Bible have had a common origin, that there is a striking 
resemblance in the views of the character of God taught in each, 
and that probably Adam and Zoroaster were one and the same 
ager and teacher. He finds the story of Cain and Abel in 

oth volumes, and in the exile of the former and the mark set on 
him by God to prevent his being murdered, traces of this mono- 
theism carried by Cain into the country of his adoption—Nod, or 
India, Simultaneous with the transmission of revelation by this 
channel was that through Abraham, Moses, and the Israelites, 
in whose hands, however, the pure doctrine of God became obscured 
by a gross symbolism or ritualism—that of the Law and its mul- 
tiplied ceremonies. Moses, however, and the Israelite priesthood, 
were in possession of a knowledye of the purer religion—of the 
spiritual interpretation of the symbolism of the Law—but these 
higher views, which were imparted only to an initiated few, were 
withheld on grounds of expediency by the priesthood from the 
multitude. This knowledge was the “ hidden wisdom,” and to 
declare it to be the birthright of the people was the mission of every 
true religious reformer, of the prophets, and of Christianity. 

In the work before us Mr. Bunsen expands these views ina 
closer examination of the whole of Scripture history in reference 
to the struggle by which this popular right was vindicated and 
eventually secured. The title, “Keys of St. Peter,” means, as he 
uses it, the keys by which the door to a spiritual as opposed to a 
ritual religion was opened to the people—keys given by Christ to 
Peter when he charged the latter spiritually to feed his lambs. The 
treatment of this subject by the author is novel and striking. To 
many it must be alarming, so eversive is it of all the received 
notions of the divine authorship of the ceremonial Israelite religion. 
People have, however, latterly become so accustomed to this free 
cross-examination of Scripture that such speculations have ceased 
to surprise ; and the opinion grows apace that, if the Bible be 
truth, it has nothing to apprehend from the severest ordeal to 
which criticism can subject it. Without doubt there is much in 
Mr. Bunsen’s views that is mere conjecture and imagination ; but 
a thoughtful reader will find it hard to resist the conviction that 
at least h» draws a picture of the state of religious parties in the 
Israelite community which is both likely to be true, and such as 
under the circumstances might be expected from haman nature 
At all events he deserves a hearing on the subject ; and it must be 
acknowledged that the explanations of some Scriptural difficalties 
which his theory furnishes are more satisfactory than any which 
have preceded them. 

* Eo enlans rent, Ms. Bunsen’s theory of Scripture history 
Sain, : p e assigns to the descendants of the banished 
— = rears ’ 6 —- There is frequent men- 
ode , people, name enites, living among the 
ao oy — c ving with them by bonds of friendship, some- 
mes Of relations f ic 
ee A 
Job was a Kenite, Caleb was a Pa Sekaaaen Bitar ae 
,C a3 another—the Kenezite. From other 
evidence he infers as probable that Joshua, David, Samuel. Elijah 
Jonadab, and the whole of the Rechabites repres i, iiesak 
a Uae : echabites represent this element 
in the constitution of Jewish society. Of course this opinion is 
eversive of the belief that the children of Israel were all descended 
from Jacob ; but this is no difficulty with modern critics, who 
believe that the Israelites, like most other nations, were of mixed 
origin, in which, however, the Hebrew element predominated “At 
all events, Mr. Bunsen considers that the Kenites, though a mino- 
Ne rs a large and an influential portion of these Israelites, 

ow these Kenites he further believes to have been some of the 
descendants of Cain, who migrated from Nod, or the lowland of the 
Indus, and, settling in the countries west of the Euphrates had 
tee it, from their ancestor Cain, the name of Keenan or Canaan 
f the supposition be correct, the union of Kenites and Hebrews in 
one nation is easily and naturally accounted for. Both had for 
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their religious creed the monotheism of the Aryan races, which their 
ancestors had brought with them from their home in the Bactrian 
mountains, Here was a bond of union which made each to the 
other as a brother—a simple worship which contrasted with the 
polytheism of the nations around. And, as there was formed of 
these elements one nation, so of their separate priesthoods came 
one priesthood. Melchisedec was the representative of the Kenite 
priesthood ; Abraham, and through him Aaron, that of the Hebrew, 
Levi also symbolized the union of both raves, the family of the 
Kohathites, with Eleazar at their head, being the Hebrew element, 


| and that of Gershon, with Ithamar, the Kenite. Into the evidence 








of all this it is impossible here to enter—the reader of the volume 


the theory requires us to believe that Cain’s descendants were not 
all destroyed by the Flood; but if that event were only a local 
deluge, which is now the more received opinion, no difficulty need 
be felt on that head. Nor need there be any difficulty as to the 
greater intelligence manifested by the Kenites as members of the 
united nation ; for, if the account of Cain’s descendants given in 
Genesis be true—that they were the inventors of music and the 
mechanical arts—this is exactly what might have been expected— 
the Kenites should be found taking the lead as generals, statesmen, 
and reformers, &c., in the commonwealth. 

But this union of the two races was not without its disadvan- 


| tages. The Kenite view of religion was spiritual, that of the 


Hebrew ritual; and hence the whole ecclesiastical history of 
Israel from Moses to the Captivity is a series of fierce contests 
between the two sacerdotal orders, Hebrew and Kenite. Much of 
the rebellious spirit shown in the wilderness was due to this cause, 
especially that of Korah and his company, who Mr. Bunsen 
adduces evidence to prove were Kenites. The contests for the 
high priesthood in later times between the two leading families of 
Aaron are other instances; Eli was a Kenite high priest, and 
Abiathar another; and accordingly in their days we tind Kenite 
influence prevail through the agency of Samuel and David, also 
Kenites. Abiathar’s treason, however, in joining the rebellion of 
Adonijah against David, led to the re-establishment of the Hebrew 
priests in Zadok, from whom the Sadducees of later days derived 
their name—the great teachers and defenders of ritualism. As a 
general rule Mr. Bunsen considers that all revivals of religion in 
Israel were due to the ascendancy of Kenite influence, all stagna- 
tions to that of the Hebrews. Hezekiah and Josiah were 
Kenites ; and so were Isaiah and the prophets, who tanght 
until the closing of the Canon of Scripture after Malachi, from 
which time to the coming of Christ the Sadducees were the 
dominant party in the state, and ritualism prevailed. The exclu- 
sion of the Apocrypha from the Canon Mr. Bunsen considers to 
be the darkest deed of those days, by which a blank, ever to be 
regretted, was left in the religious history of the nation, and the 
progress made through the teaching of the prophets was counter- 
acted. 

If this be a faithful account of the progress of religion in Israel, 
it presents a lamentable picture of the ignorance and obstinacy of 
human nature. We see in it the very same divisions that rend 
the Christendom of to-day, and learn how much easier and more 
natural it is for man to serve God by the carnal ordinances of “ touch 
not, taste not, handle not,” than by the “ weightier matters of 
the Law—judgment, mercy, and faith.” It is nos the struggle 
alone of Sudducee and Kenite, of Rome and Protestantism, of 
High Church and Evangelical, but of the carnal with the spiritual, 
—of man against God. It is so much easier to serve God by out- 
ward ceremonial acts than by a life of purity and good works, by 
faith and self-denial, by obedience to the teaching of Him whom 
Mr. Bunsen considers, from his connection with the Kenite city 
of Bethleham and his doctrine, to have been the great Kenite 
teacher of the Hidden Wisdom. The part of the volume before us 
which bears on the mission of Jesus is exceedingly interesting in 
many particulars, and throws light on some events recorded in the 
Gospels which hitherto have not been very satisfactorily explained. 
The turning point at which the Kenite or Evangelical party began 
to recover its influence was the accession of Herod the Great to 
the throne of Judea. That sovereign’s sympathies were with this 
party, and.the result was soon shown in the expulsion of the 
Sadducees from the high priesthood, and the substitution of high 
priests taken from a lower class of people. Thus, the way was 
prepared for the preaching of Christianity by Jesus and his 
Apostles, who, as being Galileans, were all Kenites except James, 
the brother of our Lord, the single Hebrew Apostle. The aim of 
John the Baptist and of Jesus was to make known to the people 
the wisdom that had been concealed, and to enlarge it by a new 
revelation. They repudiated the idea of a wisdom to be revealed 
only to a few initiated persons ; the gospel, or good news, was to 


| be promulgated to all nations. But, although the tide had begun 
| to turn in favour of this preaching, it was necessary to proce 


with caution, as the Sadducees were still the most powerful party ; 
and hence Jesus spake to the people only in parables, which, in 
secret, He interpreted to his disciples. He intended eventually to 
declare the Divine will openly; but His “ hour had not come; 

and precipitate action would only have hastened His arrest 4 

crucifixion, and frustrated His mission by preventing the training 
and instruction of the chosen band of Apostles who were here- 
after to be his witnesses andagents. Hence it was tht he ordered 
Peter, and James, and John not to speak of His transfigaration, 
and charged His disciples not to divulge His prophecy of His own 
death and resurrection. The wisdom was kept hidden among 4 


| few followers only for a time, until the proper moment for acon 
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arrived. Though He was to suffer, His cause could be taken up by 
His Apostles. All this is clearly and fully worked out by Mr. 
Bunsen, who shows in what manner and with what differences 
their Master’s charge was carried out by Peter, John, James, and 
Paul. To Peter was given the keys, and power to bind or loose, 
which meant no more than revealing or concealing the hidden 
wisdom as circumstances required. The treachery of Judas he 
explains by the supposition that the Jews, anxious to ascertain the 
nature and particulars of the instruction Jesus gave secretly to His 
Apostles, tempted him with a bribe. They wanted evidence or 
information on that point, and the obvious course was to corrupt 
one of the members of Christ’s secret society. The reason usually 
alleged, namely, that it was to show them the place in which 
Jesus was concealed, Mr. Bunsen considers absurd. It is only by 
a bribe to reveal the subjec-tmatter of this private teaching that, 
in his opinion, any rational account can be given of the pointed 
questions put to Jesus at his trial by Annas, the high priest, * about 


his doctrine and about his disciples.” Thespeculations on this and | 


many other of the New Testament difficulties, to be found in this 


volume, are exceedingly interesting. If they are not always 


correct, they are at least suggestive—thoughts offered to the world 
in a spirit of candour and sincere desire for the triumph of truth. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


THERE seems to be little reason to doubt that the numerous | 


personages collected together in “Called to Account” are so far 
truthfully described that they fairly represent Miss Thomas’s con- 
ceptions of what human beings may think and do under certain 
circumstances. Some of the women are fairly sketched; they 
appear to act, and talk, and think in just such a way as you would 
expect in very vain or very silly women. The men, too, may 
conduct themselves in a way not very unlike that in which women 
may imagine men to act ; but they are of a sort seldom seen in 


actual life, and we are not without hopes that they become scarce | 


even in fiction. We point out these blemishes with regret, for 
Miss Thomas writes with a grace and ease rarely seen in modern 
novels, and in the book before us, as in most of her other works, 
she develops the plot of the novel with a care and success which 
secures the interested attention of her readers throughout. In the 
plot of the novel there is nothing calling for positive censure. 
There are few, if any startling incidents. The vice to be punished 
is of a very mild character, and the villany does not extend 
beyond the machinations of a governess who had been crossed in 
love. The tender passion itself is even below the average novel 
strength. Indeed, the ease with which it accommodates itself to 
circumstances is the most natural part of the book. Mr. Pollock, 
a wealthy bottle-merchant, has fallen deeply in love with Miss 
Burgoyne, who, in addition to her beauty and her other advantages, 
possessed an imperious and stately mother and a handsome brother 
who cultivated idleness and affected poetry. The marriage which, 
on the part of the lady was one of convenience and indifference 
rather than affection, was a fairly comfortable one until the advent 
of Miss Dennet, a cousin of Mr. Pollock’s, Some love passages had 
occurred between the cousins in former years, and Miss Dennet, in 
whom the feeling of affection still slumbered, now endeavoured, by 
those Jittle artifices in which governesses from all time have been | 
described as adepts, to supplant Mrs. Pollock in her husband’s | 
affections. The home of the Pollocks henceforth becomes | 
so very unpleasant a place that the reader turns with 
relief to that of a neighbour, Captain Hamilton, where love 
maintains the most complete sway. Captain Hamilton’s two 
children, Mabel and Claude, are both engaged to be married ; the 
one to Percy Burgoyne, Mrs. Pollock’s brother, and the other to 
Leonie Geneste, about as weak and frivolous a young woman as it 
would be possible to conceive. Notwithstanding her frequent 
protestations of love for Claude, Leonie’s heart seems to be in a | 
very unsettled state. She has just returned from a visit at her 

cousins’, the Grevilles ; and there she had so seriously compromised 

herself by accepting the advances of Mr. Greville, who had long 

been engaged to and was just on the point of being married to | 
another young lady, that she was sent suddenly home to Captain 

Hamilton’s. The marriage of Mabel and Percy and Leonie and 

Claude are arranged to take place on the same day, when, just as 

the happy time is approaching, Captain Hamilton, who seems to 

pass all his leisure time in the perusal of the Army and Navy | 
fst, assisted by a map of the world, discovers in the morning 
paper an order that Claude is immediately to join his ship for 
foreign service. Claude is anxious to marry Leonie, and take her 
with him, but that young lady manages, by a display of interesting 
terror, to get the union postponed until his return, which is 
expected to take place in a few years ; and, consequently, Mabel 
and Percy alone get married, and Leonie in the mean time lives with 
them. After some time has elapsed, Claude determines to throw | 
up the service, and come home and get married; but Leonie, 
having in the interval become possessed of something like an 
affection for Percy, makes up her mind that she can never love 
Claude devotedly enough to marry him, and writes to tell him so. 





* Called to Account. A Novel. By Miss Annie Thomas, Author of ‘‘ Denis 
Donne,” Theo Leigh,” “ Walter Goring,” ‘‘ Played Out,” &¢. Three vols. 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 

Ersilia; or, the Ordeal. London: T. 0, Newby. 
went Heroes of Crampton, A Novel, By J.G. Holland. London: Charles W. 


ood, 








Almost immediately after this letter has been written, she walks 
out with Percy, and they, accompanied by a greyhound, find their 
way into a neighbouring cave, which, unlike most caves, was pro- 
tected by a massive door, doubly locked. Leonie and Percy, 
seeing the door open, enter the cave, but are shortly afterwards 
terrified at finding that the door has been shut upon them, and 
that they are close prisoners. Percy having made several fruit- 
less attempts to burst open the door, he and Leonie await the 
worst, and sit down despairingly. After this had gone on for some 
time, Leonie inquires :— 


“* Have we been here hours or days, Percy ?’ She had been sitting 
motionless for so long a time, that her arms seemed to have grown 
into her lap and her brow to her hands when she asked this. No 
sound, save the guttural breathing of the dog, had disturbed the still. 
ness which had lasted they knew not how long. ‘I have died a 
| thousand deaths, and lost all notion of time,’ she went on before he 
| could answer her; ‘ it’s curious that we should care to know whether 
we have been here days or only hours,’ 
|  “* We have been here many hours; it must be night now; I dare 
not lose all idea of time, for in the morning workmen may be passing, 
and I must make Cavac cry.’ 

“* He may not care to cry again.’ 

«Then | must make him.’ 

*** How will you do it ?’ 

“*T must hurt him,’ Percy said, in a low, broken voice. ‘* What 
devils men are when they are fighting for their own lives and the lives 
of those who are dear to them.’ 

*“* Tf you do that—oh, you can’t hurt the dog, the poor harmless 
dog ; besides, he will bite you, Percy. Greyhounds are revengeful.’ 

““*T shall muzzle him with the leather strap of my pocket-flask,’ 
Percy replied. ‘Never mind what I do, dear Leonie, to help us; 
don’t think me cruel. I cannot bear that you should think me 
cruel,’ ” 





The difficulty with respect to the dog having been got over, 
Leonie determines that, at all events, there shall be no lull in the 
conversation. 


‘*¢There must be no more silence,’ she decided ; ‘ we will pray for 
our lives with all our hearts and souls, shall we not P—and then I will 
tell you stories. There must be no more silence.’ 

“So the situation was a very strange one; they sat there motion- 
less still through other long weary hours, and Leonie taxed her brain 
and imagination in the telling of stories. 

“* T always did admire that most energetic of all Oriental women, 
who for a thousand and one nights staved off death with her tongue 
and her talent. When I was a little girl I used to wish to be put in 
the same position, I felt so sure of being able to weave beautiful 
romances if I had been put to it. Are you listening to me, Percy ?’ 

“*¢ Yes, I am listening,’ he answered, vaguely. 

‘¢* It is better for us both that I talk incessantly while I can. Do 
you believe me ?’ 

‘** Leonie! we will not die!’ he cried ont, in a sudden access of 
passionate anguish. And then he threw himeelf against the door, and 
fought with the dull wood and the cruel rusty hinges for his life and 
hers. But he beat against his prison-bars to no avail. Fate and the 
door were stronger than his nei vous arms and love of life,” 


His efforts having thus proved unavailing, they prepare for death, 
but Leonie now begins to realize the fact that hunger is among the 


| disadvantages from which people who are buried alive suffer. 


‘*‘ She was astonished at herself; she could not help regarding her- 
self with something akin to curiosity when hunger, like melancholy, 
claimed her for his own. Given the condition of food being placed 
before her, and she knew that she could have eaten; and at the same 
time there was something terrible to her in feeling this. 

«** If you were standing on the brink of a grave, and you knew you 
must go into it directly and be dead, could you eat a sandwich P’ she 
asked, suddenly. And when Percy miserably gave out the mono- 
syllable, ‘ No!’ she went on :— 

" «6670's ghoulish of me, I know; but I mutt say we are in the grave 
already, and I could eat the sandwich. Have we been here weeks 
now that I am ravenous ?’” 


The reader is as much relieved as even Leonie or Percy can have 
been to find that in due time they are rescued. From this point 
all goes on satisfactorily. Mr. Pollock fails in business and dies, 
and his wife at length finds happiness in her union with a clergy- 
man who had rescued her from the onslaught of a vicious cow. 
Leonie at length makes up her mind that she does love Claude, and 
marries him, and everybody who deserves happiness obtains it. 

‘‘ Ersilia” is a novel made up of very old materials. We havea 
castle in Italy, a faithful steward with his interesting daughter, a 


| mysterious female who goes about as a maniac, a lady who owns 


the castle and is almost equally as mysterious, and the usual number 


| of virtuous and villanous personages. The very first chapter has 


something sombre about it. It begins with an evening when “ the 
last shadow of a dying sun had woven his mystical shrouding to 
wrap a golden landscape into night .... under the languid 
breathings of the wind which idly fell from the snowy heights. 
The author, however, discreetly avoids dwelling upon this topic, 


| and without explaining how a shadow can weave 4 shrouding, or 
| how the wind can idly fall from a height, he plunges at once into a 
| dialogue between the steward and his daughter, which hints at all 
| sorts of mysterious things, 


and notwithstanding the conversation 
takes place in Italy is carried on in broad Scotch. Ersilia, the 
heroine, is the stepdaughter of the lady who owns the castle. She 
has been brought up in England in the Protestant faith, and through 
the contrivances of a Jesuit priest she is summoned by her - 
mother to Italy. Her first misery when she gets there arises solely 
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! 
from the simplicity of her habits and her aversion to gloves, but | 
she soon finds herself in the midst of those adventures which 
invariably attend upon the distressed females of romance. The 
Jesuits plot against her, wicked priests are dying with love for her, 
she is abducted and rescued, and finally she finds that her birth is 
involved in the conventional mystery. However, after having 
passed through the dangers necessary to the occasion, her troubles 
are brought to a conclusion by her marriage with a faithful and 
devoted lover. Although neither the plot or style of the book calls 
for many remarks, we may point out to the author that the inflated 

sages in which he occasionally indulges are not the happy things 
Eeanes inclined to regard them, and that life is not long enough 
in these days to enable people to wade through endless dialogues 
which, in addition to being by no means pleasant reading, entirely | 
fail to produce any advance in the plot. The Jesuits, too, come in | 
for a little too much of the author's attention. They may be quite | 
deserving of all the blame he heaps upon them, but the pages of a 
novel are not quite the place in which to parade it. 

It has been our fate to meet with very many heroes of romance, 

and to follow their varying fortunes sometimes with pleasure, and 
not unfrequently with weariness. ‘“ The Heroes of Crampton,” 
however, form about the stupidest, silliest set that have ever found 
their way into print. Arthur Blague, upon whose character Mr. 
Holland seems to have devoted most of his energies, must be the 
very beau-ideal hero of the author of such a book as that before us. 
In consequence of the death of his father, he is forced to abandon 
certain ambitious pursuits in which he intended to distinguish 
himself, and to accept employment as an operative in the neigh- 
bouring mill, the property of a man named Ruggles, whom Mr. 
Holland describes as a very fiend in human shape, but who, if 
from circumstance alone, one must assume to have been an 
ordinarily respectable and industrious person. Arthur Blague 
conducts himself in rather a grand way in the mill. He snubs 
his master; wears gloves at work, lest his hands should be 
scratched, and acts the snob to great perfection. He is, of course, 
greatly admired by the fair sex. Fanny Gilbert, the daughter of 
a country doctor, and the authoress of certain novels, as interesting 
no doubt as that before us, is over head and ears in love with him ; 
and Leonora, the daughter of Ruggles, is similarly enamoured, and 
is only to be repulsed by the dignified contempt and biting sarcasm 
with which her advances are met. To enable his hero to 
distinguish himself, the author arranges rather an odd incident. 
Fanny Gilbert will drive a partially-broken colt, and in the usual 
manner has her life placed in imminent and interesting danger, 
in consequence of the colt running away. Arthur Blague happens 
to be present when this event occurs ; but instead of running at 
the horse’s head, which would be too everyday sort of a proceeding 
for such a hero, he takes a header from the road into the carriage, 
clutches at the reins, and stops the horse. In order to secure 
happiness to such deserving people, the author makes Arthnr give 
up the mill, turn dissenting preacher, and marry Fanny. We are 
sorry when we are compelled to censure a book without pointing 
out some redeeming qualities; but the one before us is of such a 
thoroughly worthless character, that we should be quite wanting in 
a sense of duty if we hesitated to impress our opinion of it. It 
abounds in coarseness, vulgarity, and slang; and from the 
beginning to the end it does not contain a single page worth 
perusal. 








LOGIC.* 


Most persons at all conversant with the matter are, we believe 
fully agreed that some text-book or other is indispensable for the 
teaching of Logic. A beginner cannot be sent straightway to the 
admirable works of Mr. Mill, clear and untechnical as is his treat- 
ment of the subject, nor even to Archbishop Whately’s plain and 
almost entertaining “‘ Elements,” still less to Sir William Hamilton’s 
erudite and over-technical treatises ; while the recent editions of 
Dr. Thomson’s “Outlines,” so much enlarged from its original 
form, have quite removed it from the list of manuals, only to give 
it a far higher rank among the best modern contributions to logical 
science. Whatis wanted is a short, well-arranged, accurate sketch 
of the subject, to familiarize the student with the general concep- 
tion of Logic, its leading divisions, its correct terminology, its main 
laws, rales, and principles—all illustrated by clear and sensible 
examples. It has been our lot to read a great many of the 
attempts made to supply this deficiency, and we only wish that 
we could regard any of them as satisfactory. The best of all 
perhaps, is the old “ Port-Royal,” as it appears in Mr. Bayne’s 
translation ; the worst unquestionably is that still retained by the 
University of Oxford, the well-known “ Aldrich,” to which we 
fear Professor Mansel’s edition, with its really valuable Notes and 
Appendices has given a longer lease of existence than so inade- 
quate a manual either deserved or would have been likely to 
obtain amid the recent improvements of Oxford studies, We have 
before us a fresh attempt to supply a beginner with a short and 
simple outline of Logic from the pen of Mr. Garden well-known as 
the Professor of Mental and Moral Science in Queen's College 
London. That it is a complete success we will not undertake to 
say; but that it is decidedly superior to any of those which we 
have recently met with, and that with a few improvements it 
might advantageously be adopted as an introductory work in 
schools and universities, we have no hesitation in pronouncing. 











* An Outline of Logic. For the Use of Teachers and Students. By Rev. 





The “ Outline,” to begin with, has the merit of being short, and 
the capacity of being made shorter still by the prudent extinction 
of some twenty pages in various parts of the work ; for example, 
the discussion in a logical text-book of how far theology admits of 
the application of the dialectical faculties, could only have been 
inserted by the reverend author in complete forgetfulness that he 
was addressing himself not to learned congregations of mature age, 
but to undergraduates of nineteen, desirous of preparing themselves 
for the Moderation-schools, Another good point in Mr. Garden’s 
little book is that he is no one-sided disciple of any of the great 
logical Gamaliels, He shows himself to be perfectly familiar with 
their works ; he has engrafted some of the leading doctrines of Sir 


| William Hamilton, Archbishop Thomson, and Mr. Mill, upon the 


ordinary and familiar lessons of logic to be found in almost every 
manual. But Mr. Garden is not pledged to any one system ; he is 
able enough and independent enough to judge for himself, and his 


| criticisms on autherities greater than he is are seldom without 


point and yet never without modesty. The consequence of this is 
that while the “Outline” teaches much, to an intelligent mind it 
suggests more. The student, after digestirg thoroughly these first 
lessons in logic will find, we imagine, no difficulty in proceeding 
straight even to Sir W. Hamilton’s profound lectures on the sub- 
ject. Such comparatively new doctrines as the quantification of 
the predicate, the canons of “ unfigured syllogisms,” the ultra-total 
distribution of the middle in certain arguments, and several other 
points, rarely found in text-books, are inserted and illustrated by 
Mr. Garden. At the same time he has contrived to couch his 
lessons in fairly clear terminology, considering that he has adopted 
so many of Sir W. Hamilton’s subtle distinctions and forms. 
Besides, as the students of the “ Outline” have not to puzzle their 
heads over bad Latin like Aldrich’s, but can acquaint themselves 
with some of the deepest mysteries of logic “in the vulgar tongue,” 
they ought to be the more ready to swallow a few hard names here 
and there when these express with accuracy really valuable truths 
of the science. It is a great comfort, moreover, to find a little more 
freshness and interest in the examples chosen by Mr. Garden, than 
we usually meet with in these manuals, That “Socrates was a 
philosopher,” and “the Duke of Wellington was mortal,” are 
truths, the ceaseless repetition of which in logical text-books almost 
drives us into frenzy. Perhaps these may occur once or so even in 
Mr. Garden’s pages—we question if their non-appearance in such 
works comes within the possibility of things; but at any rate, 
generally speaking, the examples of “ propositions” and “ argu- 
ments” are, in this case, what they always should be and rarely are, 
novel, clear, and instructive. 

Here and there we might pick holes in this unpretending and 
useful little work. Mr. Garden should not have inserted the old 
nonsense about “species” being a “ predicable,” and containin 
the whole essence of a concept. In fact, for his somewhat confuse 
version of the Predicables, our author would have done well to 
give Aristotle’s far more simple and correct analysis, doubtless 
known to him well enough. We do not understand again how, in 
a proposition like “The rose is red,” “the noun-substantive ” (not 
a logical term at all) “is comprehensive; the noun-adjective 1s 
extensive.” For our part, we cannot conceive comprehension 
without extension, and vice versd. It is a pity, last of all, that our 
author should have entirely omitted the subject of “ Fallacies,” so 
important an element in a popular manual, and one capable of 
being made entertaining as well as instructive. In a future edition 
Mr. Garden might, if he does not re-write, omit altogetber his 
rambling and otherwise imperfect section on “ Applied Logic” 
substituting for it a practical illustration of such intellectual 
infirmities as “ begging the question,” “arguing in a circle,” and 
the like. Everything that tends to promote the study of simple 
logic among men and women equally, deserves, to our mind, 
encouragement ; and for that reason we hail with gratitude and 
praise with readiness any really conscientious work, however short 
of perfect, which smoothes the way to a valuable but, we fear, 
unattractive branch of instruction. 








MISTRAL’S NEW POEM.* 


Axout eight years ago M. Frederi Mistral, who had then been 
for some time well known in the south of France as the author of a 
number of short poems in the Provengal dialect, astonished Paris and 
all literary Europe by the production of his “ Miréio,” the story of 
which is well known in England, as it forms the libretto of 
Gounod’s opera “ Mireille.” The appearance of Mistral’s “ Miréio 
gave rise to much literary controversy ; the Parisian critics, drawing 
too inconsiderate a conclusion from the dialect in which it was 
written, pronounced it to be the work of an uneducated man ; an 
its epic form caused it to be compared with the “ Iliad” and other 
masterpieces of antiquity: enthusiasts went so far as to style 
Mistral the Homer of Provence. His real merits are attested by 
the fact that his fame has survived such injurious comparisons ; 
calm consideration has declared him to be undeserving of such 
excessive eulogies as were at first bestowed upon him, but at the 
same time has admitted that he deserves to rank with the foremost 
poets of the present day. Scrutiny has also stripped him of the 
romantic garb of poverty with which the hasty reviewers h 
clothed him ; the poor poet was soon discovered to be a gentleman 
farmer, the possessor of many an acre in the country, which the 
ancient Troubadours have rendered classic by their achievements 
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in love and song, and over which he himself has thrown a new 
halo of poetic interest ; the uneducated poet was on examination 
found to figure in the degree lists of more than one university in 
the south of France, and the very dialect in which he wrote has 
been proved to have been enriched by him with words and 
phrases derived from other dialects to clothe ideas for which the 
rustic tongue of Provence did not furnish sufficiently copious and 
varied expressions, The Parisian critics took it much to heart that 
the new poet had neglected their language, and written his fine 
poem in a mere provincial dialect. They said that the new school 
of Provengal poetry, which had been founded by Roumanille some 
years before, had been formed expressly for the purpose of improving 
the morals of the peasantry by giving them something better in the 
shape of poetry than the coarse songs then in vogue ; that such an 
endeavour was very praiseworthy, but that a poem of the magni- 
tude and importance of “ Miréio” was above the understanding of 
the mass of the people who spoke the Provengal dialect, and ought 
to have been written in the language of the educated classes, as 
they alone were capable of appreciating its beauties, and an earnest 
desire was generally expressed that Mistral would write his next 
poem in the French language. This desire has not been complied 
with ; the melodious language of the South is too dear to Mistral : 
he cannot quit it for the sterile and trammelled French, which, 
however admirable as the language of diplomacy, imposes too many 
difficulties and restraints on the poet who has to describe the scenes 
and illustrate the passions of the South. We can hardly join with 
the French critics in wishiog that the poet had given his impres- 
sions to the world through the medium of the French, for we fear 
its difficulties would have proved too great for him ; but we do 
wish that he had chosen the Italian, which is closely akin to the 
Provengal, and, while equally melodious, very much excels that 
dialect in its richness and the variety of its terminations, in which 
respect the Provencal appears to us to be eminently deficient. 

Be that as it may, Mistral has just given us a new poem, and we 
must accept it thankfully in the language in which he has been 
pleased to write it. The scene of “ Calendau” (such is the title of 
the new poem) is of course laid in the author’s beloved Provence, 
whose precipitous hills and indented coasts, whose vineyards and 
“old harmonious pines,” he paints so well. The period is the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, just before the French revo- 
lution, when the South of France was terribly infested with 
brigands. The following is an outline of the story of “ Calendau” :— 
The Princesse des Baux, the only surviving representative of that 
once powerful family, to whom of all the vast possessions of the 
race the “ Castelet d’Eiglun” alone remained, marries Comte 
Severan, but learning on the very day of the wedding that he is 
one of those brigand chiefs who were at that time the terror of the 
country, she flies from the castle into the hills that tower above the 
coast-line of Provence, and lives for months in a cave on Mount 
Gibau. Calendau, a fisherman, “ un simple pescaire d’anchoio,” 
sees the Princess on Mount Gibau, and becomes enamoured of the 
lovely vision, but is warned by the superstitious peasants to beware 
of her ; they tell him that she is the fairy Esterello, who troubles 
the hearts and fascinates the glance of those who follow her, and 
drives them to despair ; Calendau, uninfluenced by such warnings, 
determines to win the Princess, who through the rest of the poem 
is called Esterello ; he goes in search of her and again meets her, 
but she repulses him, whereupon he leaves her, strengthened in his 
determination ultimately to win her at any cost. He curses his 
poverty, and prays the sea to open her treasures to him; his 

rayers are heard, and an immense take of fishes renders the poor 
Siermes wealthy ; he straightway runs to pour his wealth at 
Esterello’s feet ; she expresses her contempt of riches, but 
touched by his devotion, endeavours to stimulate him to noble 
actions by relating the mighty deeds done by the Troubadours 
of old to win the love of the ladies whom they adored. Calendau, ani- 
mated by her glowing words, sets out in search of adventures, deter- 
mined by his Herculean efforts to win Esterello’s heart and hand. He 
defeats all comers in a marine joust, and thereby excites the 
jealousy of his fellow-townsmen, who drive him out of the town ; 
he ascends a precipitous mountain and fells the forest which crowned 
its summt; he next descends a frightful gorge and robs the wild 
bees of their honey ; he sets at one the members of two trade fra- 
ternities, whom he finds engaged in mortal conflict, and defeats in 
single combat the dread brigand Marco-mau, and leads him captive 
to Aix, where he receives an ovation from the grateful inhabitants, 
who shower honours upon him. After each exploit he visits Esterello, 
who urges him on to nobler efforts, but after his victory over 
Marco-mau, she confesses that he has at length won her love ; he 
asks her to become his wife, and then, for the first time, learns that 
she is married to Comte Severan. Maddened by this dreadful news 


he sets out to seek the “Comte,” and having traversed Provence 
| the benefit of others the real contents, authorities, testimonies, and 


at length meets him and his party in the gorge of Esteroun. Pre- 
tending not to recognise Severan he relates to him his adventures 
and his love for Esterello. The brigand-chief recognises his own 
bride in Calendau’s description of Esterello, and is filled with 
jealousy and rage by the fisherman’s declaration of his pure love 
for her; he invites him to his castle, and having failed in his 
efforts to corrupt Calendau’s virtue, he throws him into a dungeon, 
and sets out for Mount Gibau to seek his long lost bride, having 
learned from the fisherman’s story that it was there that she was 
concealed. Calendau is in despair at the thought of Esterello 
danger, but one of Severan’s mistresses loosens his chains, and, 
escaping from the dungeon, he reaches Mount Gibau before the 
Comte, and warns Esterello of her husband’s approach. The lattes 





| apocryphal. 


soon appears in sight with his party, but Calendau prevents them | 


from ascending the Mount by hurling down rocks upon them. In 
his rage, Severan sets fire to the furze and trees on the Mount ; a 
burning tree, however, falls on him and ends his wicked career, and 
Calendau and Esterello are rescued from the midst of the fire and 
attain that lasting happiness of which poets and novelists are so 
prodigal. 

“Calendau” has equal claims with “ Mirdio” to be considered 
an epic poem, though the fact that its hero does not occupy a 
position in the nation’s mythical or real history may make some 
persons inclined to class it rather under the h-ad of idyllic than of 
epic poetry ; the poet, however, has clearly endeavoured to give it 
an epic form and epic dimensions. The poem opens in the ortho- 
dox manner ; after a brief reference to his “ Miréio,” the poet sets 
forth his subject—“ Cantarai, se Diéu vou, un enfant de Cassis ;” 
the muse whom the Southern poet invokes is the “ Amo de moun 
pais,” the spirit of his native land—* Holy spirit of my country, I 
invoke thee! become incarnate in my Provengal verses.” Then, 
in the manner which the critics call ¢mplexz, he plunges into the 
midst of his subject, and in the first canto we find Calendau, after 
his victory over Marco-mau, seated by the side of Esterello, who 
avows her love and relates her sad story, which causes Calendau to 
set out in search of Severan, and it is in his interview with the 
Cemte that we hear the story of Calendau’s exploits, which he him- 
self relates to Esterello’s husband. The poem is not wanting in 
the customary episodes, if such we may consider Esterello’s story 
of the Comte d’Aurenjo in the sixth canto, and the history of “ li 
Coumpagnoun déu Tour de Frango,” in the eighth. Though the sub- 
ject of this poem may be considered beneath the dignity of the 
epic muse, it must be allowed on all hands that Mistral has the art 
of making his characters worthy of that style of poetry ; they are 
distinguished by their antique simplicity and grandeur. What a 
modern Hercules is Calendau! How the simple fisherman is mag- 
nified by his struggle in behalf of the good against the evil into 
the heroic demigod of the ancient epopee! What a majestic 
picture of suffering virtue is Esterello, as in her solitary cave she 
resists pleasure and animates her lover to noble pursuits! What 
life the poet has succeeded in imparting to his conceptions! We 
can almost fancy we see the wild brigands dashing through the im- 
petuous “ Brande di Gusas,” shouting as the dance increases in 
impetuosity— 

* Dansen un brande fdu, lou Brande di Gusas!” 


In the present poem the author has kept closer to his subject than 
he did in “ Miréio;” his descriptions of local scenery have all 
their old charm, and the festive customs and dances of Provence, 
on which he dwells with evident pleasure, render more vivid the 
local colouring of the poem ; it is studded throughout with gems 
of imagination, as an example of which we may cite the passage in 
the ninth canto, where Esterello, speaking of the forests on the 
mountain sides, says—“ Sometimes when the wintry storms obsti- 
nately assail them, if an eagle passes in the snowstorm hovering 
aloft: ‘Eagle,’ say they, ‘is the region where shines God’s 
bright sun still far above us?’ ‘To see the luminary face to face,’ 
replies the eagle, ‘ you must grow upwards yet a hundred years,’ 
‘Thanks, fair eagle,’ reply the forests, and resuming their growth, 
they pass through snows and storms, and in the course of years 
reach the top of the mountains.” 

Numerous are the beauties of this poem, but want of space 
compels us to take leave of it, again regretting that the language 
in which it is written renders its charms inaccessible to so many 
lovers of true poetry. 








THEOLOGICAL WORKS.* 


Or the three volumes which we propose to notice, that of Pro- 
fessor Stowe unquestionably deserves the first place. The work is 
not remarkable for originality, but it exhibits in every page the 
stamp of untiring industry, personal research, and sound method. 
There is a slight flippancy of tone here and there, perhaps in more 
places than one a slight coarseness of illustration not without a vein 
of American egotism and self-assertion ; but there is such a tone of 
hearty earnestness, vigorous thought, and clear, decisive expression 
about the book that one is cordially disposed te welcome a 
theological work from an American pen which is neither Unitarian 
in doctrine, sensational in style, nor destructive in spirit. The 
Professor speaks feelingly of the spread of Hegelianism and loose 
theories in general of the Bible prevailing among the young men of 
New England in much the same way as in the more intellectual 
circles of at least one of our own Universities ; and it is in some 
measure to counteract these evil tendencies that he set himself to 
examine first of all for his own satisfaction, and then to record for 


title-deeds of the several books of Scripture, both canonical and 
He then proceeds to show what modern substitutes 
for the real Gospel history have been proposed. In a few excellent 
and succinct pages he traces the several theories of Strauss, Weisse, 
Gfrorer, Rénan, Bauer, and others; and thougb, of course, he 
undertakes to make no adequate and detailed reply to the elaborate 
hypotheses created by the ingenuity of those thinkers, he gives a 





* Origin and History of the Books of the New Testament, both the Canonical 
and the Apocrypbal. By Professor C. E. Stowe. London: Sampson Low, & Co. 
The Romish Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, traced from its Source. 
By Dr. ‘Edward Prenss, Translated by George Gladstone. Edinburgh: T. & 


T. Clark. 
The Spirit Disembodied, By Herbert Broughton. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 
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few suggestive hints as to where they are most found wanting. Pro- 
fessor Stowe is a man of wider reading than most of the American 
theologians with whose works we are acquainted. He is also no 
mean classical scholar, we should gather from his work, though 
Greek accentuation is a branch of the subject to which our 
readers will soon discover that he has paid insufficient attention. 
We should also hope to see in future editions of so useful a work 
several such misprints as “Tiberias” for “ Tiberius,” “M. Anto- 
nius” for “Antoninus.” “Cpyrill,” “ Appelles,” “ Rafinus,” 
“ Bishop Whateley,” and others disappear from its pages. Where 
type, paper, arrangement, and, above all, matter are good, it isa 
pity that they should be marred for want of a little accuracy and 
care. , 
In days like ours, when everybody seems to think they have a 
right to criticise the authority and contents of Revelation, it is of the 

reatest consequence that others besides those acquainted with the 
earned languages should possess some information as to the real 

ounds of the authority and the true nature of the contents of the 
Bible. In regard to the New Testament, each one of its books must 
be shown by adequate testimony to be traceable up to the Apostles if 
it is to maintain its ground ; how, then, is this to be established by 
those thousands of scholars, ministers, and ordinary readers, who 
could not read Tertullian and Origen, Augustine and Chrysostom, 
if they possessed them, or who have no access to such elaborate 
treatises as those of Lardner in English, or Kirchhofer and others 
in German? Such persons we expect will feel very grateful to 
Professor Stowe for putting in short compass some of the leading 
extracts from the original witnesses themselves, and accompanying 
these with a brief notice of the date, authority, and circumstances 
associated with their testimony. Another point in which our 
author has done good service, it appears to us, is in giving his 
readers some correct idea of the Apocryphal Books of the New 
Testament, about which we suspect the information existing 
generally even among English scholars is extremely faint. Of late 
the Apocryphal Gospels have excited some attention since Professor 
Tischendorf’s admirable edition appeared in 1854; but the 
Apocryphal Epistles, and still more the spurious Revelations and 
Acts of the Apostles, are known to few otherwise than by name. 
Of these Professor Stowe has given some excellent specimens, from 
which those unable to study the originals may gain a fair idea of 
what these curious works consist of, and how great a contrast, in 
spite of what German critics for their own purposes may choose to 
represent, these later compositions present to the earlier and genuine 
Apostolic writings. Or again, to take the case of manuscripts—it 
might at first seem somewhat superfluous on our author’s part to 
have devoted several pages of his book to an enumeration and 
description of the various MSS. on which the text of the New 
Testament rests, but he does not profess to be writing, it must be 
remembered, for scholars, who might well be ashamed if they could 
not dispense with this part of the American teacher's treatise ; 
while for the less initiated we do not know where a shorter or 
more entertaining account of the leading MSS. could be got than 
in the volume before us. The Professor saw and examined many 
of these himself; witha true American eye he measured their 
length and bulk, he counted the lines and letters, he felt the 
quality of the parchment, and from the minuteness of his details a 
most accurate picture of the thing is afforded to those hitherto 
only acquainted with the name. A Roman Catholic, who accepts 
everything on the authority of his Church, may, if he choose, spare 
himself the trouble of becoming acquainted with these and similar 
facts connected with the Scriptures ; but it is otherwise with the 
Protestant, who claims to believe the Bible on authority inde- 
pendent of the Church, still more if he pretends to criticise it like 
any other ancient book. No commentator interprets A®schylus 
and Virgil without some knowledge at all events of the leading 
MSS. ; while we have known many a beardless critic pronounce 
the last verses of St. Mark’s Gospel to be spurious, without, we 
are convinced, the least idea of whether the manuscripts of the 
Gospels are any older than those of Homer or Catullus ; to such 
nascent sceptics we should heartily recommend a careful perusal of 
these brief and instructive pages of a Transatlantic Professor : 
they will find in him more than they have perhaps learned from 
their divinity teachers at home. We have chosen to point out the 
several merits rather than the particular mistakes in Professor 
Stowe’s volume, which are neither many nor serious, considering 
the range of his subject and the multitude of his quotations. To 
one, however, more conspicuous than the rest, we will in parting 
from him direct his attention. Polybius was not a cotemporary of 
Plutarch or Josephus, as is implied at p. 159 ; nor does the fact of 
a Greek writing history in his native tongue throw any light, that 
we can see, ona Roman like St. Mark writing his Gospel in a 
tongue that was not his own. Surely, too, the Professor does not 
suppose that Greek was as familiar to the cotemporaries of Scipio 
as it was to the subjects of Marcus Antoninus. 

Dr. Preuss has chosen a much narrower subject than the American 
Professor, but we are bound to say, as far as we can judge from 
what strikes us as a clearand easy translation of the original work, 
that the author has executed his task with all the thoroughness and 
learning, together with something more than the liveliness, usually 
found in his countrymen. As we were not preparing to take a part 
in the May Meetings, the perusal of a treatise against the Immacu- 
late Conception did not seem to promise much entertainment or 
profit. But before we had cut many pages, we found that the early 
history of the latest of Roman dogmas led us into paths of medi- 
eval history and among names distinguished in the intellectual and 
theological world at those times, that imparted no slight interest to 








ee 


what in itself ‘was dry and tedious enough. Dr. Preuss writes in a 
tone of sincere Protestant earnestness to warn those of his country- 
men who may be tempted to seek in the infallibility of Rome a 
refuge from the shifting beliefs and negative teaching of modern 
German theology. It must be allowed—perhaps it would be 
scarcely denied by the more liberal thinkers even of the Romish 
Church—that no better.refutation of the infallibility of the Supreme 
Pontiff could be given than by a simple narrative of the birth, 
growth, and final maturity of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, while those who may not care to view the question from 
this side may still feel a philosophical interest in tracing by the light 
of a remarkable instance the origin and development of a human 
belief, the truth and necessity of which was never dreamed of for 
a thousand years. As long as pious souls confined themselves to 
observing the festivals of the Purification, Assumption, and Nativity 
of the Virgin, no danger appeared ; but from the undisciplined and 
enthusiastic devotion that in 1139 suggested to a canon at Lyons 
the propriety of keeping the anniversary of the Virgin’s conception, 
notwithstanding that such a practice was warmly opposed by St, 
Bernard, the transition to a belief in the extraordinary sanctity of 
that conception became as rapid as it was natural. A schoolman 
was not wanting to create an intellectual basis for a spiritual 
craving and a popular belief. Duns Scotus, as a champion of the 
doctrine, proved too strong for Thomas Aquinas, its opponent, 
while the obstinacy of the Franciscans contended successfully for 
it against the learning of the Dominicans. After its proclamation 
at the headless council of Basle, the dogma won the patronage of 
the Vatican in the person of Sixtus IV., and after the Council of 
Trent, being maintained with the new vigour of the Jesuits rein- 
forcing the old pertinacity of the Order of St. Francis, it grew and 
grew, till, in 1661, Alexander VII. laid under a ban all who spoke 
or wrote against it. Still, not only were two hundred years of 
agitation, but endless schemes of Spanish superstition, intrigue 

and fraud, required, before the timid yet reckless Pius, dissuaded 
by the chief prelates of France and opposed by all the bishops of 
Germany, dared to issue the famous Bull of December, 1854, pro- 
nouncing all who deny the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
to have made shipwreck of the faith! Whether the schism that 
Dr. Preuss expects as a consequence of this step will result, we will 
not venture to prophesy ; we would simply remind Archbishop 
Manning and others that a Church which has by the formal 
enunciation of this doctrine cut itself off from Scripture, from the 
Fathers, from councils, and from tradition, should talk somewhat 
less presumptuously of its unity, antiquity, and infallibility. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the last work on 
our list, Mr. Herbert Broughton’s ‘‘ Spirit Disembodied.” This 
perhaps we might regret, if we contemplated for a moment replying 
to the vague aad rhapsodical statements of incoherént and tran- 
scendental theories that fill his pages. The author is doubtless a 
sound believer ; we might conceive him even to be a useful and 
acceptable preacher to any of those numerous congregations every- 
where, who care more for words than ideas, for poetical flourishes 
than for practical precepts or logical conclusions. Mr. Broughton’s 
mind strikes us as of a purely rhetorical type, combining the 
minimum of reasoning with the maximum of language. His 
copiousness of diction sometimes carries him beyond the incon- 
venient restraints of grammar no less than of logic, as, ¢.g., when 
he speaks of a man “laying (!) down at night ;” or “the solar system 
*circumlocuted’ (!) by Neptune.” If these things are done in his 
own tongue, we may conjecture what will be the case in a classical 
language when quoted by our author ; but the boldest guess will 
hardly come up to the reality of what we fear is more than a mis- 
print, “magnus est veritas et prevalabit”! After this we will not 
inflict on our readers some specimens we had picked of Mr, 
Broughton’s theological, ethical, and scientific eccentricities: we 
will only remark that the book is beautifully got up, the paper 
excellent, the binding unexceptionable. It is not the first case on 
record in which the printer has done his work better than the 
writer. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


HANNAH Licutroot seems to bid fair to be as great a subject of 
literary discussion as the mysterious “ Junius” himself, who, accord. 
ing to Byron, was “ really, traly, nobody at all.” Mr. W. J. Thoms, 
of Notes and Queries, is desirous, as our readers are aware, of putting 
poor Hannah in the same position, having devoted a series of papers, 
recently republished in a separate volume, to disproving, not merely 
the love affair between herself and George III. when Prince of Wales, 
but her actual existence. In last Saturday’s Athenewm, however, 
Mr. J. Heneage Jesse publishes a long paper, in which he brings for- 
ward several documents, &c., showing that Hannah Lightfoot really 
existed at the time referred to in the story; that her father was 
Matthew Lightfoot, a tradesman residing at Wapping; that he was @ 
Quaker; that Hannah’s. maternal uncle, Henry Wheeler, carried on 
business as a linendraper, in Market-street (or lane), St. James’s; 
that it was here the Prince saw and fell in love with Hannah; that 
from this house she suddenly and mysteriously eloped, about 1753 or 
1754; and that shortly afterwards she was clandestinely married to 
one Isaac Axford, a grocer on Ludgate Hill, from whom she separated 
either at the church door, or a very brief time subsequently, after 
which her family were never able to obtain any authentic informa- 
tion respecting her fate. Mr. Thoms, returning to the subject 
in the last number of Notes and Queries, abandons his previous 
assertion that the fair Hannah is a mythical being, and says he has 
** discovered evidence ”’ of her existence, and of that of Isaac Axford ; 
but he adds :—“ One of the stories respecting Hannah Lightfoot tells 
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us that she was married to Axford at Keith’s Chapel, May Fair; left 
him at the door of the chapel, joined her royallover, and was never 
seen afterwards by her desponding husband. There is thus much of 
trath in the story, as I have ascertained by an examination of the 
registers of marriage of the chapel in question—namely, that Isaac 
Axford and Hannah Lightfoot really were married there on 
December 11, 1753; at which time the Prince, ‘ bigoted, young, and 
chaste,’ te whose arms she is said to have flown, was fifteen-years of 
age! Is this a very probable story? When I add that Isaac Axford 
married a second wife on December 3, 1759,—something less than six 
years after bis marriege with Hannah Lightfoot, and that he then 
described himself as a * widower,’ and that this was nearly a twelve- 
mouth before George IIT. ascended the throne,—I have told my 
readers all that [ have gathered upon the eubject up to this time. I 
am still pursuing my inquiries, and they shall be made acquainted 
with the result. But I feel assured that those who fairly weigh all 
the evidence which already exists upon the subject, will be prepared 
to share the conviction which I have already avowed—that, as far as 
George ILL. is coucerned, ‘ the story of Hannah Lightfoot is a fiction, 
and nothing but a fiction, from beginning to end.’” And so for the 
present the case stands. 

Mr. Dickens has related in All the Year Round the story of a strange 
coincidence, having almost a supernatural character, which recently 
occurred to himself. It is contained in a note which he appends to an 
article by a contributor, who advances some new theories with regard 
to spectral appearances, and tells the famous stories of Lord Lyttelton 
(with some additions not hitherto published) and of Lord Tyrone and 
Lady Beresford. Remarking on the latter, Mr. Dickens thinks that 
natural explanations are sufficient ; and, in illustration of ‘‘ the broad 
margin of allowance that must always be left for coincidence in these 
cases,” relates the following singular anecdote:—* We dreamed that 
we were in a large assembly, and saw a lady in a bright red wrapper, 
whom we thonght we knew. Her back being towards us, we 
touched her. On her looking round, she disclosed a face that was 
unknown to us, and, on our apologizing, said, pleasantly: ‘I am 
Miss N——,’ mentioning a name, not the name of any friend or 
acquaintance we had, although a well-known name. The dream was 
unusually vivid, and we awoke. On the very next evening, we recog- 
nised (with astrange feeling), coming in at the open door of our room, 
the lady of the dream, in the bright red wrapper. More extraordinary 
still, the lady was presented by the friend who accompanied her, as 
Miss N——, the uame in the dream. No circumstance, near or 
remote, that we could ever trace, in the least accounted for this. The 
lady came on the real common-plece visit, in pursuance of an appoint- 
ment quite unexpectedly made with the lady who introduced her, only 
on the night of the dream. From the latter, we had no previous 
knowledge of her name, nor of her existence.” 

Mr. George Russell French has addressed a letter to Messrs. 
William George Clark and William Aldis Wright, editors of the 
* Camb Shakespeare,” stating that, in the preparation of his 
Genealogical Notices of the Shakespeare and Arden families for the 
supp'ementary volumes of that edition of the poet’s works, he has 
found the long-missing link which really unites Shakespeare with the 
ancient family of Arden, of Warwickshire. Hitherto, the statement 
has rested only on conjecture; but Mr. French says he has discovered 
records proving the accuracy of the tradition, and he thinks he shall 
be able to add some hitherto-unknown facts to the bulk of our know- 
ledge of the Shakespeare family. 

According to the Times of India, of May 20th, a ship belonging to 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, which had recently arrived at Bombay, had 
bronght further confirmations of the death of Dr. Livingstone in the 
way reported. “The Johanna men who had been in the doctor’s 
service.and brought the news of his death, had been taken before the 
Sultan or Raiah of Jobanna, and strictly cross-examined as to the 
route taken, and the events both before and after the doctor’s death. 
They were also examined by Dr. Kirk, who found that the route they 
stated to have been taken was the same as that which Livingstone 
had marked out for himeelf before starting. Dr. Seward made every 
inquiry at Keelwah (Quiloa), but failed to obtain any other informa- 
tion.” It will be as well, however, to suspend our judgment until 
the expedition now on its route shall have given the world the results 
of its inquiries; though it must be admitted that in the mean while 
the cas s not look hopeful. 

‘It appears,” says the Guardian, “ that the Albert Nyanza and the 
Victoria Nyanza were not discovered for the first time in the nineteenth 
century. Defoe, in his amusing ‘ Life, Adventures, and Pyracies of 
the famous Captain Singleton,’ published in 1720, represents with 
tolerable precision the internal geography of Africa, and the position 
of these two lakes. With respect to a third lake, that of Tanganyika, 
he is more at a loss. It is evident that on these subjects Defoe had 
talked with Portvgaese sailors and captains, who in their turn had 
gained their information from the overland Arab traders between the 
Nile and Zanzibar. If any doubt should arise on this head, the ques- 
tion would be settled by Defoe’s accurate knowledge of the Mozam- 
bique Channel.” 

Some cari figures with reference to the politics of the press of 
the United Kingdom are given in the “ Newspaper Press Directory 
for 1867,” where we find the following table:— 


Liberal. Conservative, Neutral, Total. 

Englan’, London ....., Oe * kshdee ON 147... 241 
Ditto, Provinees......... 266 ...... eer ” soncés 724 
We oS. idwicc dtm BS cece Ge cain om Se aed 49 
SEE nn cctecscnininerte ) Moree Te pantie Ss teekas 138 
TRIG, : incr niin ants entree: salami Ov senabe Gs cance . 128 
British Isles. ............ ae a  usceet 14 
GE basaae | 1,294 


The “ Directory” adds :—* The’ large number of neutral papers in 
London is attributable to the fact that so many commercial, literary, 
Scientific, professional, and trade organs are published, and these do 
not interfere with politics in any way.” 








The Parliamentary reporters have again been making a mess of a 
literary quotation. Mr. Bright, on Wednesday, illustrated some remarks 
by a passage from Herbert :— 


“The week were dark but for thy light; 
Thy torch doth show the way.” 


This was more or less mangled in all the morning papers, and two of 
them spoke of the author as Heber. 

A “ Pewys-Land Clab” has just been formed in Wales, with a view 
to collecting and printing the historical, ecclesiastical, genealogical, 
topographical, and literary remainsof Montgomeryshire. Darl Powisis 
the president, and the vice-presidents include several Welsh notabilities, 

A lady cennected with an illustrious family, and herself an elegant 
writer, is jast dead. We allude to the widow of the late Harl of 
Gifford, better known as Lady Daofferin, as the sister of Mrs. Norton 
and of the present Duchess of Somerset, and as a descendant of 


wheridan, 


A subscription has been commenced for placing a memorial brags 
over the grave of Bishop Heber, at Trichinopoly. “It is a sadly 
interesting circumstance,” says-the Homeward Mail, “that Bishop 
Cotton sent a donation towards it from the yacht in which he was 
sailing a few days before he met with his own melancholy end—one 
similar to that of Bishop Heber.” 

The remains of the late Charles F. Brown (“‘ Artemus Ward”) have 
been deposited in the burying ground of his native place, the village 
of Waterford, Maine, U.S. 

The Broadway will appear in August under the editorship of Mr. 
Edmund Routledge. A list of contributors furnished to us promises 
good fare of the Magazine kind. It appears that some American authors 
are also to be engaged upon the venture. The Broadway will give 
eighty pages for sixpence and a muscular novel by the author of “Guy 
Livingstone” is to form a leading feature. The new periodical will 
be illustrated. 

A new journal is announced with the title of the Chromolithograph, 
to be illustrated in colour, and edited by Mr. William Day. Its 
chief charaeteristics will be profuse illustrations in chromolithography, 
including facsimilies of modern and ancient pictures, facsimiles in 
col.urs and gold of choice objects of ornamental art, facsimiles of 
studies in landscape, figure, flower, and ornamental painting and 
illuminating, by eminent teachers, who will also contribute descriptive 
ssons, appropriate explanatory matter to the other illustrations, 
popular essays, and reviews, The size will be quarto. Hach number 
will contain sixteen pages, in double colamne, and three full-page 
chromolithographs. The price will be sixpence to subscribers, to 
whom alone the supply of the journal can be guaranteed. 

[he annual gathering of the friends and subscribers of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution took place last Saturday in the grounds 


? 


of the Booksellers’ Retreat at King’s Langley. 
Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno” has been made to supply the materials for the 
libretto of a new opera by Gounod. 


It is said that the first works to be printed by the Spenser Society 

those of John Heywood, an old dramatist, who died in the early 

yearsof Elizabeth’s reign; to be followed by the works of Taylor, the 
Water Poet. 

The Manx Society have just published, in one Jarge octavo volume, 
an Enoglish-and-Manx and Manx-and-English Dictionary, under the 
editorship of the Rev. W. Gill, and the Rev. J. T. Clarke. 

\ new novel, called “ Carlyon’s Year,” by the author of “ Lost Sir 
Massingberd,” is about to commence in Once a Week. 

A French college is about to be founded in Siam, and a certain 
nnmber of the children of the officials of that country will be sent to 
France to be educated, in order to be able to act afterwards as 
teachers to their countrymen. 

A Psalter of Saint Louis, King of France, has jast been found in 
the University of Leyden. It bears the following inscription :—‘* Ce 
Psautier est 4 Mgr. Saint Louis, qui fust Roy de France, anquel il 
aprist en enfance.” 

A curious and interesting work has appeared in Paris, entitled 
*‘ Des Chansons Populaires, chez les Anciens et chez les Frangais,” an 
historical essay on popular songs, by Charles Nisard. 

“ Auguste, sa Famille et ses Amis,” is the title of a new work by 
M. Beulé, of the Institut, published by Micurt Livy Frires, 

Recent events in the East will impart a certain interest to a 
pauiphlet which has just appeared in Paris at the Librairie du Luxem- 
bourg, called ‘* Les Intrignes de la Russie en Roumanie.” 

M. Alexandre Dumas fils is working at this moment on a new 
comedy called “ Les Deux Derniers.” 

Ichthyologists, we imagine, will be delighted with a work announced 
by Detacrave & Co., of Paris, entitled ‘‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire des 
Péches.”’ Lt is illustrated by fifty-six magnificent coloured drawings 
of sea and river fish, and 800 plain ones, 

Of other foreign works which have recently appeared, we may 
mention the following :—‘ Histoire du Caractére de Esprit Frangais 
depuis les Temps les plus Reculés jusqu’d la Renaissance,” by M. 
Cenac Moncaut; and “La Femme dans |’Inde Antiqne,”’ by Mdlle. 
Clarisse Bader (ouvrage couronné par Il’ Académie Frangaise). 

Messrs. Lonaman & Oo, have in preparation:—“A Guide to the 
Bastern Alps,” by John Ball, late President of the Alpine Clab, with 
maps end other illustrations; *‘ Alpine Clab Map of Switzerland and 
the adjacent Countries, on a seale of four miles to an inch, from 
Schaffhansen on the North to the Southern Slopes of the Val a’ Aosta 
on the South, and from the Orteler Group on the East to Geneva on 
the West,” constructed under the immediate superintendence of the 
Alpine Club, and edited by Mr. R. C. Nichols, engraved by Mr. A. 
Keith Johnston. 

Messrs. Samrson Low & Oo. will publish shortly—“‘ The Book of 
the Hand, or the Science of Modern Palmistry, chiefly according to 
the systems of D’Arpentigny and Desbarroles, with some account of 
the Gipsies,”’ by A. R. Craigg, with illustrations; and “ Light after 
Darkness,” religions poems, by Mrs. Beecher Stowe, with illus- 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Ansted (D. T.), Physical Geography. 2ndedit. Cr. 8vo., 12s, 

Annual Register (The). Vol. for 1866. 8vo., 18s. 

Arthur Moreland: aTale. By L.8.N. Newedit. 18mo., Is, 

Arbuthnot (Hon, Mrs.), The Henwife. 6th edit. Feap., 4s. 6d. . 

Barber (@.), Pocket Companion to the British Pharmacopeia, 4th edit, 32mo, 
2s. 6d. 

Barnes (R. Y.), Treatise on Bookkeeping. 8vo., 1s. 

Bennett (W. J. E.), Plea for Toleration in the Church of England, 8vo., 3s. 

Berkeley (Hon. Grantley F.), Anecdotes of the Upper Ten Thousand, 2 vols, 
8vo., 30s. ; 

Blaikie (W. J.), Counsel and Cheer for the Battle of Life. Feap., 1s. 6d. : 

Chambers (T. K.), The Indigestions : Diseases of the Digestive Organs. 2nd edit. 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Chapman (G.), Alphonsus: a Tragedy. Edited by K.Elze. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Christian Schools and Scholars. By the Author of ‘‘ The Three Chancellors.” 
2vels. 8vo., 30s. 

Chronicle of the Reigns of Henry II. and Richard I, Edited by W. Stubbs. 
Vols. I.and II. Royal 8vo., 10s. each. 

Churchman’s Companion (The). Vol. I. New Series, Feap., 4s. 

Colet (J.), Treatise on the Sacraments of the Church. 8vo., 4s. 6d, 

Collins (C, A.), A Cruise upon Wheels. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

Cockburn (Lord), Charge in the Case of the Queen v. Nelson and Brand. 8vo., 4s, 

Dickens (C.), Martin Chuzzlewit. * Charles Dickens’”’ edit, Illustrated Cr, 8vo., 
3s, 6d 


Dumas (A.), Monte Christo. Cheap edit. 2vols. Fceap. 2s, 

Edmund Campion: a Biography. By R. Simpson. S8vo., 10s. 

Family Prayers from the Liturgy. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 

Five Hundred Pounds Reward. By a Barrister. 3 vols. Cr, Svo., £1 11s. 6d. 
Fradersdorff (J. W.), Phraseological English-Greek Lexicon. 4th edit, 8vo., 21s. 
Grant (J.), The White Cockade. 3 vols. Cr, 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Gregory (A.), Bible Truths for Young People. Feap., 2s. C.J, 

Horace Odes, Epodes, Carmen Seculare, &c, Translated by C. Hughes. Or, 8vo., 


10s. 

Jerrold (W. B.), On the Boulevards, 2 vols. Cr, 8vo., 21s, 
London Society. Vol. XI. 8vo., 9s. 6d. 
Longinus on the Sublime, translated by T. R. Stebbing. Feap., 5s. 
Lytton (Lord), Rienzi. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 

ackay (C.), Studies from the Antique. Poems, 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Mahan (D. H.), Elementary Course of Civil Engineering. 6th edit. Royal 8vo., 

18s, 

Mayhew (A.), Paved with Gold. 3rd edit, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Monthly Packet (The). New Series. Vol. III, 8vo., 7s. 
Morgan (A. M.), Gifts and Light. Feap., 3s. 
Morton (Mrs. J.). Clarkson Gray, and other Poems. 2nd edit. Feap., 2s, 6d. 
Munro (H. J ), Aitna: Revised, Amended, and Explained. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Palmer (L ), The Little Captain ; a Temperance Tale. 32mo., ls. 
Parsons (Mark), Life-at-Ease Incumbents. Cr. 8vo., 4s, 
Plues (M.), British Grasses. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

eade (T.), Syphilitic Affections of the Nervous System. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Reagh (Florence), Life and Letters of. By Dr. M‘Carthy. fvo, ls. 
Ross (C. H.), Adventures of a Young Lady’s Wedding Bonnet. 8vo., ls, 
Rowland (D.), The Second Table of the Commandments, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Schiller (F.), Lay of the Bell. Translated by J. W. Grant, 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Select Library of Fiction :— 

Slaves of the Ring. By F. W. Robinson. Feap., 2s. 
Market Hurborough. By Whyte Melville. Fceap., 2s, 

Shaw (G.), Rambles about Filey. “eg, 2s. 6d. 
Sibson (A.), Agricultural Chemistry. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Song (The) of Songs. With Notes by Satyam Jagati. Royal 8vo., 5s. 
Smythan (L. G.), What think ye of Christ ? Feap., 2s. 6d, 
Story (The) of Elizabeth. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Trollope (T. A.), Artingale Castle. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 44. 
Vaughan (Rev. J.), Sermons Preached at Brighton. 2 vols. kcap., 6s. each. 
Walking Tour (A) Round Ireland. By an Englishman. 8vo., 10s, 6d, 
Watts (E.), Modern Practical Gardening. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Wood (Mrs. H.), Orville College. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Yates (E.), The Forlorn Hope, New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
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Advertisements should be forwarded to the Cffice, 11, Southampton Street, Strand 
not later than 5 o’clock on Thursday afternoon. ’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ITUALISM. — CLERICAL VESTMENTS BILL. — An 

important PUBLIC MEETING, to protest against the spread of Ritualism 

and to support the Earl of Shaftesbury’s Bill, will be held in ST. JAMES’S HALL 

on THuRsDAY, 27th June, at 2.30 p.m. J. CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN Esq., 

will preside, and will be supported by influential Protestant Laymen who 

will address the Meeting. By special request of the Committee, the Rey, ‘Huex 
M‘Nzixz, D.D., of Liverpool, will attend and speak on the occasion. 


Tickets may be had at the Offices of the Cuurcn Association, 12. York. 
buildings, W.C. ; of Mesars. Harcua np & Co., Piccadilly; Hunt & Co. Hollen. 
street; Suter & Co., 32, Cheapside, E.C. ; SzEvey, Jackson, & Co., Fleet-street ; 


B. Sxxxey, Islington Green; Wxesterton, Knigh i ; 
= E ompas ; » Knightsbridge ; Macrintosn, Pater. 











_— GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANUE 
COMPANY. 


Established 1821. No, 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C, 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000, 

Total Income upwards of £320,000. 


NorickE 18 HEREBY Given, that FIRE POLICIES which expire at MipsumeEr 


must be renewed within Fifteen Days at this Offi i , 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become well cer eter ectime woe 


- Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED DUTY of 1s, 6d, per 
cent, ep 


For Prospectus and other information, apply to the Company’s Agents, or to 
T, TALLEMACH, Secretary. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURAN ) \ 
1, OLD BROAD 81 REET, and 16 and 17, Or eask: Lowman aS 
EsTaBlisHED 1803. 
Fubecribed end Invested Cepital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000, 
Losses paid, £3,000,000, 


Tire Insurances gre1ted <p every description of y1< perty at home and abroad, at 
moderate ratis. : 

Clans hiheally ord promptly ecttled, 

All pohecices ale rcwes tee tothe peeeat peCraetcnin the Cuty to 1s, €d, yer 
cent., whether coverig Luicings, fraritue, or sicch. : 


JAMES HOLLAND, f£uperintendent, 


——— 


pPBGksis FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1782, 


TRUSTEES AND DrirEcTOoRs, 

Osgood Hanbury, Jun., Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, Eeq. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 

John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


Decimus Burton, Esq. 
Travers Buxton, Esq. 
The Hon, James Byng. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. 
John Ceope Davis, Esq. 
George Arthur Fuller, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. Wm. James Thompson, Esq. 
James Alexander Gordon, Esq. Henry Heyman Toulmin, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 


John Hodgson, Esq. | Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Joseph Samuel Lescher, Esq. 








George William Lovell, Secretary, 
John J. Broomfield, Assistant Secretary. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the PHOENIX COMPANY upon 
every description of Property, in every part of the World, on the most favourable 
terms. 

The promptitude and liberality with which its engagements are always met b 
this Company are well known, and the importance of its relations with the Public 
may be estimated from the fact that since its establishment it has paid more 
than Nine Millions Sterling in discharge of Claims for Losses by Fire. 





Insurances with this Company expiring at MipsumMER must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days thereafter, or they will become void. 

Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, Lombard-street and Charing- 
cross, and with the respective Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS OF 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
and its ANNUAL REVENUE, now amount to 


ACCUMULATED FUND. ...icccccccveesccceesesseesess tercerecsoerecs £3,700,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE..... ebet eves cde ceeveccbbe ccearwateetbeusesdebens £675,000 


The PROFITS of the Company have been divided on seven occasions, since 
1825, when the Company was established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the Assured, 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very full information as to the 
Company’s principles and practice, and will be forwarded by post on application, 

AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout the kingdom. 

AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where Premiums can be received, 


and Claims settled, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England, 
82, King William-street, E,C, 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary, 
West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Edinburgh : 3, George-street (Head-office). 
Dublin: 66, Upper Sackville Street, 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





BONUS MEETING, 1867. 


The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 3rd January last, for the declara- 
tion of the Eigutu Bonvs, showed, 


1. As to the progress of the Society. 
That during the quinquennial period which terminated on the 30th June, 1866, 
New Assurances for a total sum of £1,518,181 and yielding £50,497 in 
Annual Premiums, had been effected, of which sums the former exceeded by 


ae and the latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of any previous period ; 
that 


x he Income had increased from £195,400 to £215,327 per annum; and 
at 


The Assurance Fund, after payment of £85,303 on account of Bonus at the 
last Division, had risen from £1,422,191 to £1,619,539. 
2. As to the financial position of the Society. 


That the Aesets on the 30th June, 1866, were ... £1,619,539 14 8 
And the Liabilities on the same date ............... 1,343,708 19 2 





Leaving @ surplus Of .,..........ssc0ssessereees £275,830 15 6, 
and that, after setting aside £50,000 as a special reserve fund 


The Available Profit was £225,830. 15s. 6d., of which sum £225,000 wes 
recommended for division. 


3. As to the Results of the Division. 

That the portion of this sum of £225,000—viz., five-sixth, or £18'7,50C—which 
fell to the Assured, would yield a 

Reversionary addition to the Policies of £272,682, averaging 45 
per Cent., or varying, with the different ages, from 32 to 85 per Cent. on the 
premiums paid since the last division ; and that the 

Cash Bonus, which is the exact equivalent of such Reversionary Bonus, would 
average 26 per Cent. of the like premiums. 

The Report explained at length the nature of the Investments and the bases of 
the Calculations, the results of which, as above shown, are «minently favourable. 





The next Division of profits will take place in January, 1872, and Persons 
who efect New Policies before the end ot June next will be entitled a 
that Livision to one year’s additional share of Profits over late Assurers. 





Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, the Report above mentioned, and a detailed 
account of the proceedings of the Bonus meeting, can be obtained from any of the 


Society's Agents; or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St. James’s-equare, London, 8.W. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Everyone should therefore provide against them, 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR & 
Per Week while laid up by Injury, caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shocting, Fishing, &c.), 
May BE SECURED BY AN ANNUAL Payyznt oF From £3 10 £6. 5s, 10 TH 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The oldest established, and largest Con pany in the Wcrid insuring against 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





| For perticulars spply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local 


Agents, or at the Off ces, 


€4, Ceirhill, rrd 1C, Fegent Strect, Icnecn. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
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